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ISOl. : 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR 


READERS! 

‘' There's a new foot on the floor, my /riend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend.’ 

LEND-A-HAND thinks that statistics 
do not prove that the rich grow richer 
and the poor grow poorer,.and offers 
figures in the December number to es- 
tablish the same. The latest figures 
show that pauperism in London is one 
in a thousand lower than it was for 
the same month last year. 


THE Christian Union in its admir- 
able Christmas number has an editor- 
ial on ‘‘ The Inconvenience of Being 
Very Rich’’ and asks somebody to 
present ‘‘ the disadvantages of being a 
millionaire.’’? And still what a pas- 
sion there is for this *‘ inconvenience.’’ 
The thirst for wealth can not be in- 
timidated by the threat of care. But 
some day it will be borne in upon the 
very rich that other than as trustees 
to the great public and to posterity 
they have no right to superfluous 
wealth. 


Mr. CHADWICK requests us to say 
that in his discourse on ‘‘ Recent 
Theology’’ he spoke of Dr. Vance 
Smith’s book as one which could not 
be mzsunderstood, and we are glad to 
correct the misunderstanding and clear 
the understanding of our readers by 
putting the missing ‘‘mis’’ in its right 
place. The name of the author of the 
work ‘‘God in his World’’ should 
have read as Mr. Alden, Managing 
Editor of Harper's Magazine. ‘The 
‘‘ perfervid eloquence of Dr. Gannett”’ 
was made to read preferred, and the 
word ‘‘jinns’’ was translated by the 
printer ‘‘jirms’’?; but in one sense 
jinns are germs, so this mistake may 
have carried a helpful suggestion along 
With it. 


J. Savage. 
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NUMBER 18 


‘“The Things Most Commonly Believed To-Day Among Us.”’ 


The following Resolution and Declaration concerning Fellowship and Faith were adopted at the annual 
meeting of the WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, May 19, 1887, by a vote of 59 to 13 of the delegates 
present, 

Resolved, That while the Western Unitarian Conference has neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declarations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet 
thinks some practical good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things 
most commonly believed to-day among us,--the statement being always open to re- 
statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority. 

lherefore, sp aking in the spirit and understanding above set forth, we, delegates of 
the Western Unitarian Churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 1887, 
declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish 
to join us to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

* And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism commonly stands for, 


speaking always in the spirit above set forth we make the following statement of 
our present faiths : 


We believe that to love the good and live the good is the supreme thing in religion : 

We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in matters of religious belief : 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new : 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth and righteousness and 
love, as prophets of religion : 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man: 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, unchanging Order; to know 
this Order is truth ; to obey it is right, and liberty and stronger life : 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recompense, no good thing 
being failure and no evil thing success ; that heaven and hell are states of being ; that no 
evil can befall the good man in either life or death ; that all things work together for the 
victory of Good : 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make the good things better and 
the worst good, counting nothing good for self that is not good for all: 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in man the sense of union, here 
and now, with things eternal—-the sense of deathlessness; and this sense is to us an 
earnest of a life to come: 

We worship One-in-All,—that Life whence suns and stars derive their orbits and the 
soul of man its Ought,—that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
giving us power to become the sons of God,—that Love with whom our souls commune. 
This One we name-—the Eternal God, our Father. 


the benefit of our readers: ‘* We can 
ber closes a year of marked excel-| take a little more pains with our writ- 
lence. This magazine starts out/ing on this new leaf that the hand of 
with the attractive announcement of|timethas turned over.. If we are rea- 
international wealth which it hopesto sonable, we shall not expect to make 
give its readers in 1891. Under the|the page all fair and perfect, and we 
scholarly and liberal management of!shall not lose heart if it shows some 
Joseph Henry Allen, this magazine has blots.’’ The calendars can be had 
steadily grown in power, and become from Mr. Ellis or the publishers of 
more and more a worthy representa-| UNITy at fifty cents each. 
tive of that Unitarianism that stands : . 
THE passage of an international 


for a movement rather than a conclu- * ae” 

: at copyright bill by the House of Repre- 

sion, a temper of spirit, an attitude. , 
sentatives on the 3rd ult. isa noble 


~ mind her than a sect; a truth 
rea bn d sails ‘ies a dog-| act on the part of that body atthe 
6 ABe, an @ ©°8" | close of an eventful year. There seems 


ma guarding battalion. but little doubt but that with little 
delay it will become a law, and tardy 
justice will be done the laborious and 
least appreciated of toilers,—the brain 
workers. Ifany property is ‘‘personal’’ 


ages and both sexes, brings forcibly it must be the product of mind. But 
even here the public domain is large, 


to the minds again the demand often. : ; 
made for a postal savings bank under | the soil out of which thought-grain 


the control of the goverment. The loss SPTINgs 1s not prepared by individual 
of money caused by these unscrupu- | forethought or toil. The saddest of 
lous speculators who arrogate to them- all monopolies is that which under- 
selves the name of ‘‘bankers”’ is but | takes to make the products of mind 
the smallest loss. I'he demoralization | Tare and costly, and to build on this 
that goes with it, the breaking down | princely fortunes. There should be a 
of courage and of faith, indicate the | limit both as to patent rights, and 
greatest catastrophes. Why should |COPyrights, as it seems to us, which 
not the strong vaults of the govern-|™4y prevent the selfishness ot a few 
ment hold the meager earnings of the | 'T°™ barring the many from privileges; 
poor? To encourage this thriftiness|# Proportion of which spring out of an 
is there not wit enough in American unearned increment of civilization. 
legislatures to contrive some way by | Such for instance, as the uncounted 
which a minimum rate.of interest can | millions of wealth that accrue from 
be legitimately paid on deposits? Let the telephone monopoly. 

us have a government savings bank! 


THE Unitarian Review for Decem- 


THE recent failure of several private 
banking institutions in this city and 
elsewhere, carrying discourageiment, if 
not dismay, to so many toilers of all 


Our associate, the Rev. Marion 
Shutter, of Minneapolis, arrived too 
late to take his seat in our Christmas 
symposium, but such a word as he said 
is always timely, and so we insert it 
here, as one note more in our Christ- 
mas carol: 


Jesus saves us, not by showing us how a 
God can live, om how one cau live who be- 
longs to an entirely different race or order of 
beings, but by showing us howa MAN can 
live, how one can live who shares our com- 
mon humanity, is subject to all our liabili- 
ties, and wrestles with all our tempta- 
tions. The inspiration that comes from him 
is marvellously enhanced when we look 
upon his life as a revelation of human ibil- 
ities. Indeed, there is no expression used 


THE publishers and editors of UNITY 
as well as the secretary of the Western 
Conference were lately made the recip- 
ients, each, of a token of the season’s 
good-will anda New Year’s greeting, 
in the shape of two new calendars pub- 
lished by George H. Ellis, Boston, and 
made up of selections from the writings 
of James Freeman Clarke and Minot 
Each is adorned with a 
portrait (a very good likeness too) and 
is a model of taste and convenience. 
We return thanks to the publisher, 
and copy the sentiment with which 
Mr. Savage opens the new year, for 
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of the year to come. 
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of him in the New Testament, which is not 
also used of those who possess his spirit. Jesus 


said: ‘“‘I am in the Father and the 
Father in me;’’ but an apostle says, 
and the same apostle who recorded 
this saying, ‘‘He that dwelleth in 


love, dwelleth in God and God in him.’’ If 
Jesus declared “Il and my Father are one,” 
he also in the same breath prayed that his 
disciples might be one with God, ‘‘ even as 
we are one.’’ Was hethe ‘ Son of God?” 
He was ‘‘the first born among many breth- 
ren,’’ and Paul tells us that ‘‘as many as 
are led by the spirit of God, are the sons of 
God’’ also. So he is not removed from the 
human fellowship and placed upon some re- 
mote, inaccessible peak. He is our leader 
in the moral and spirituq] life, but a leader 
whom it is possible to follow. 

A TIMELY article appears in the 
New England Magazine, on ‘‘ Har- 
vard’s Better Self,’’ by William Reed 
Bigelow. In view of the widespread 
feeling that the general standard of 
conduct is deteriorating among our 
university students and that the ab- 
sence of all restriction in the matter 
of attendance on religious service at 
Harvard tends to increase the ranks 
of youthful infidelity, it is encourag- 
ing to read that both regular and 
special chapel exercises at our great 
center of liberal learning are well at- 
tended. The testimony of an honored 
witness like Prof. F. G. Peabody is 
‘‘that religion rationally presented 
can hold its place among the compe- 
ting interests of the time, that the 
hearts of young men are naturally 
receptive,and responsive to its call.’’ 
Colonel “Higginson also testifies in 
favor of a rising not decaying stand- 
ard of morals among the students. 
The painting of John Harvard’s stat- 
ue was a silly freak, but not so bad 
as the blowing up of the chapel with 
a bombshell some years ago. Un- 
doubtedly Prof. Peabody is right 
when he says that the evil practice 
and habits noticed in college life are 
traceable farther back and find their 
true cause in the atmosphere of a friv- 
olous and selfish home. A _ young 
man’s character is mainly formed, in 
its leading tendencies at least, long 
before his college days begin. 


Greetings. 


The new year finds us with a plen- 
tiful stock of old problems and familiar 
duties on hand. UNIry comes with 
no new schemes or fresh plans. The 
work of the past years will be the work 
Only we hope 
there may be an added touch of effici. 
ency. Once more we fling our banner 
to the breeze as expressed in the open 
fellowship of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and the none the less open 
declaration of the great things ‘‘ com- 
monly believed among us.’’ Not all 
our readers perhaps will bé pleased to 
have us give room for the careful re- 
statement of the great question which 
Unity has been called upon to 
champion by ‘“‘ W. C. G.”’ in our edi- 
torial columns this week. But no 
question is settled by evasion, and we 
are grateful to our brother for this 
painstaking study-of the problem ot 
open fellowship among Unitarians up 
to date. All such statements, so scru- 
pulously made, are the materials out 
of which history will some day be 
written. Further more we do not for- 
get that the UNirTy circle has greatly 
grown since the discussion began, and 
that now we have many thousand 
readers to whom the facts recounted 
by Mr. Gannett will be comparatively 
new. Tothose who may not want to 
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give time for the reading of the whole 
article we specially commend the first 
and last section, which treat of ‘‘ What 
the Western Conference has done, and 
What it should do.”’ 

Let the latter be our bugle note of 
progress forthe New Year. We have 
watched the cause which UNITy 
stands for with jealous vigilance dur- 
ing the year gone, and find nowhere 
evidence of weakening or demoraliza- 
tion; certain gloomy prophets not- 
withstanding. The work accom- 


plished points indeed to much more to 


be accomplished. But that so much 
has been done is earnest that more 
may be done. The fact that the first 
$25,000 of the Endowment Fund of 
the W. U. C. is practically realized 
in less than two years time from the 
date of the first subscription warrants 
the hope that before another two years 
roll over the full fifty thousand may 
be realized, and the work which at the 
outset seemed a ten years’ strain, may 
be accomplished in less than half that 
time. Brethren, let us show our faith 
by our works, and our love by our 
loyalty! 


Peace with Distinctness: Distinct- 
ness and yet Peace. 


TO FRIENDS AND NON-FRIENDS OF THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 

Now that the American Unitarian 
Association has made up its mind and 
appointed its separate agent for the 
west; now that a new organization is 
undertaking to shape itself in the in- 
terest of this A. U. A. work in the 
west; and now that the ‘‘U/nzfarian’’ 
announces that its main objects have 
been attained, and that it sees no 
probable necessity for continuing its 
discussion of the ‘‘ western issue’’; in 
a word, now that a turning-point has 
been reached in our western trouble, 
it seems a fit time to review the situa- 
tion, see what led to it, and what it 
is, and what position the Western 
Conference and its friends ought to 
take under the new circumstances. 
WHAT HAS THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 

DONE. 

First, then, what has the Western 
Conference Gone? It is an old story 
and we can not vary it, but it will 
bear repeating. Ever since the spirit 
of Channing made it a watchword 
with us, no motto has lived more 
upon the lips of Unitarians than the 
words, ‘‘ We have no creed.’’ No 
creed, in the sense of no doctrinal 
test of fellowship, no obligatory belief, 
lacking which a man may be told to 
leave our door or not come in. If not 
always true to the motto,—and we 
have not been,—still it has always 
marked our ideal and been our steady 
claim. In our theory, at least, Uni- 
tarian fellowship has been trusted to 
intellectual and = spiritual affinities 
lying back of fermulated beliefs. 
The Western Conference, at Cincin- 
nati in 1886, put this negative ‘‘ No 
creed,’’ into an affirmative form: it 
said, ‘‘We declare our fellowship to 
be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
but welcome all who wish to join us 
to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world.’’ If the 
first clause of that sentence be a truth, 
if it be said with an honest heart, the 
welcome in the second clause inevit- 
ably follows. So the Conference did 
not know that it was saying anything 
new in saying this: it did feel that it 
was making the old position very 
distinct. The position thus made 
plain has since been styled ‘‘ the ethi- 
cal basis’’ by the Unitarians who dis- 
approve of it. By this distinctness 
having rid itself of every lurking 
‘‘credal’’ danger, the Conference felt 
free to utter, in another choral affirm- 


ation, ‘‘the things most commonly 


believed to-day among us.’’ This, 
too, was proposed at Cincinnati, but 
not voted till the next vear at Chi- 
cago. The preamble runs: 


“ Resolved, THAT, WHILE THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE HAS NEITHER 


THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A SINGLE 
MEMBER BY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING 
FELLOWSHIP OR DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS 
SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE BY 
SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE 
THINGS MOST COMMONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY 
AMONG US,-—THE S'ATEMENT BEING ALWAYS 
OPEN TO RE-STATEMENT, AND TO BE REGARD- 
ED ONLY AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MA- 
JORITY.”’ 


Then follows the ‘‘open fellowship’’ 
clause just cited, and then, ‘‘ speaking 
always in the spirit now set forth,’’ 
the statement of beliefs. Part of this 
statement will be found on our first 
page.* Thousands of copies of it 
have been circulated. 

In other words, just what the West- 
ern Conference has done is to make 
both parts of Unitarianism, (1) itsintel- 
lectual and moral principles, namely, 
unrimmed thinking in religion, open 
fellowship, the supremacy of charac- 
ter, and (2) the doctrinal beliefs ac- 
tually current among us, but not com- 
pulsory,—doth parts clearer, perhaps, 
than ever before in the history of our 
Church. If there be contradiction 
between the two parts, we certainly 
have helped to make that contradic- 
tion manifest ; but what we think we 
have done is to make their harmony 
more manifest, and to: have shown, as 
by an object-lesson, that each part 
can safely be affirmed with ringing 
emphasis dy mu/titudes together,—that 
deed of which Unitarians heretofore 
have always been afraid. 

What other body of Unitarians, as 
large as ours, has dared to be so ex- 
plicit about either separate part as we 
have been about both parts of our 
faith? For in the speech of multi- 
tudes there is peril to avoid. On the 
one hand, to afhrm ‘‘ethical fellow- 
ship’’ with all that it involves,—this 
alone and nothing more,—may im- 
peril organized activities. To stand 
together affirming doctrinal beliefs— 
these alone and nothing more—holds 
‘“credal’’ danger, on the other hand; 
liberty may suffer. But to stand to- 
gether afhrming doth these things at 
once, and in thetr due relation, holds no 
danger, save that which inheres in all 
religion of the spirit ; and, come what 
may to money-bags or organized ac- 
tivities, our Unitarianism must be 
that, with all its holy risks. This is 
what the Conference saw,—that one 
perfect boldness makes the other bold- 
ness safe ; and, having seen, it spoke. 
To have seen this in our only ‘‘ new- 
ness,’’ if we have any. Others will 
see it yet, and speak ; and as they do, 
we shall become a more effective mis- 
sionary church. With the present 
fear in both directions, Unitarians are 
still the whisper sect. 

We share in no degree whatever the 
thought of those at east of west, who 
think the Western Conference position 
right but that the Conference had no 
right to say it, that in making its de- 
claration it has ‘‘ violated Congrega- 
tional principles.’’ How Congregation- 
al principles could be more distinctly 
worded and more strongly emphasized 
than in the preamble cited above, we 
do not see. Should the Conference 
ever be tempted to encroach on Con- 
gregational liberty, there at the head 
of the whole utterance stand the lines 
that will defeat the folly. To say to- 
gether that we have Congregational 
principles is to violate the principles, 
to say that we can not bind another is 
to bind him, to say that we have no 
creed is to establish one,—this seems 
to be the objection ; and we must 
leave it to make its own impression. 

This, then, is what the Conference 
has done: it has dared to affirm with- 
out reserves and hushes both parts of 
Unitarianism, (1) its principles—free 
thinking, open fellowship, the su- 
premacy of character, and (2) the 
doctrines most commonly believed to- 
day among us. This, and standing 
for this against persuasion and against 


*The whole of it is published as ‘‘ Unity 
Short Tract, No, 17.’ 100 copies for 30 
cents. | | 


attack, is a// the Conference has done 
to give hurt to other Unitarians. tf 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE TO THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


Now, what has been done to the 
Western Conference—and for this? 
We only hint-_the story. 

There was immediate secession from 
the Conference; a new association 
formed itself; the ‘‘issue’’ flew on 
pamphlet-wings among the churches ; 
eager attempts were made to enlist the 
A. U. A., and eastern sympathy in 
general, against the Conference ; such 
honored fathers of our church as Dr. 
Clarke and Dr. Hedge went into print 
against it; the Unztarian’s articles 
came duly on the date, and with few 
interruptions have continued monthly 
ever since; Our Best Words came 
fortnightly between, and now and 
then a manifesto from a group of 
ministers, and now and then a thorny 
pamphlet from some single brother. 
On the other side, the friends of the 
Conference answered and explained in 
Unity, while the editor of the C/77zs- 
tian Register bravely bore the brunt 
and stood for the free position in the 
east. All honor to him—it meant 
risk ! On the whole, for a debate so 
warm, the spirit on both sides was- 
good ; but there was a year or two of 
steady ache as the old comradeship 
was breaking. Since then, with less- 
ening diseussion, has come increasing 
sense of separation. Five years have 
passed since the U/nz/arzan began its 


is that a line more or less clearly de- 
fined has been drawn’ in western 
churches between two types of our 
faith,— one type called after the 
A. U. A., the other after the Western 
Conference. | 


WHY DID THE CONFERENCE STAND BY ITS 
POSITION ? 


For all the while the party opposed 
to the Conference has depended on 
the A. U. A. But before we speak 
of that, it should be made very clear 
why the Conference at such high cost 
has stood by its position. 

It is because, even before the -Cin- 
cinnati meeting, the credal intent’ of 
those who brought the issue there 
was plain; and because everything 
that has happened since, has made 
that plainness plainer. By ‘‘credal 
intent,’’ we mean intent to make doc- 
trine the fellowship-test of Unitarians, 
intent to make certain beliefs virtually 
obligatory on those entitled to our 
name. As we impute this purpose to 
them against their own express denial 


t What led to the ‘‘Issue in the West.’’ 

The Conference, however, should not be 
credited with zwitialimg its own deed at 
at Cincinnati. For years there had been a 
growing freedom among our churches of the 
west, and with individuals, here and there, 
a rising fear of this same freedom. Two 
papers had been started to voice this fear,— 
Our Best Words, by Mr. Douthit, and the 
Unitarian, by Mr. Sunderland. For four or 
five months before the Cincinnati meeting, 
these papers on one side, with Umzty upon 
the other, had been full of the discussion. 
It may have been a little cowardly in the di- 
rectors of the Conference, but it was at least 
peace-loving, that they, knowing well the 
troubled feeling, studied hard to keep the 
issue out of the annual meeting of 1886. It 
was simply forced upon the Conference there 
by its earnest secretary, a man long deter- 
mined to commit the body to some statement 
of doctrinal belief, which should be deemed 
limitary for the Unitarian name. Thesimple 
phrases he proposed were commonplaces of 
our faith ; they said what probably we all 
believed, and they enter into the statement 
which the Conference adopted; but he 
wanted to make them necessary, a 
virtual creedlet. After telling our directors, 
as they understood him, that if the issue 
rose at Cincinnati, it would not be through 
him, on the very eve of the meeting he 
flung a fire-brand far and wide, through the 
churches west and east, ir the form of a 
pamphlet with this title on its cover: 
“The Issue in the West. Is Western Uni- 
tarianism ready to give up its Christian 
character? Is it ready to give up its Theistic 
character?’ The wording of the question, 
and this broad-casting of it, and at such a 
moment, was an act of such flagrant in- 


work: the outcome of the five years’ 


justice towards the Conference, that it is a 
igh tribute to the man that we still hold 


a 


of the purpose, and as we take fo, 
granted that our friends are just as 
honest as ourselves, we ought to give 
the reasons why we hold so conf. 
dently to ourjudgment. The first is, 
their own expressions and every ex. 
planation they have made. As the 
months went by,a strange anomaly was 
seen,— strange, but not unknown be. 
fore in our short history. These men 
also could abide no creed! ‘‘ We are 
all alike in rejecting creed,’’ they said,. 
They punctuated their arguments 
against the freedom of the Conference 
with stops to glorify the perfect liberty 
of Unitarians. ‘‘ No creed,’’—only, 
there were certain size gua nons ot 
doctrine, certain beliefs to be regarded 
as ‘‘necessary,’’ as ‘‘ essential,’’ want- 
ing which the Unitarian name should 
not be taken,—beliefs in God,in Chris. 
tianity, In mmortality. ‘‘ Nocreeds,” 
but in articles, manifestoes, pamphlets, 
the word ‘‘essential’’ and its equiva- 
lents became the steady emphasis, 
over against which was emphasized 
the ‘‘non-essential’’ or ‘‘ optional ’”’ 
character which those beliefs acquired 
upon our ethical basis of fellowship. 
The: words ‘‘ obligatory,’’ ‘‘ compul- 
sory ’’ were not used, but nothing but 
the spelling failed. The attitude and 
urgency were such. that anyone who 
could not claim the faiths could feel the 
challenge waiting, ‘‘ Don’t you know 
where you belong?’’ And this was 
the intent.— The second reason is the 
way in which the Unztarian has ig- 
nored, for months or years together, 
the Conference’s statement of ‘‘ things 
commonly believed,’’ while its attack 
upon the ‘‘ethical basis,’’ has hardly 
ever rested. The two things belong 
together as parts of one whole West- 
ern Conference position, and a chiv- 
alric opponent would have often’ 
coupled them. Of the many persons 
in the east who know about the ‘‘issue 
in the west’ solely from the columns 
of the U/nztarian, we doubt.if one in 
three knows even that the Conference 
has put forth such a statement, much 
less that it is full, explicit, widely cir- 
culated in the west. Again, we 
credit the Unitarian with no inten- 
tional unfairness in this silence ; but 
it has been unfair, and the absence of 
ill intent has made the silence self- 
betrayal ; for the silence reads, ‘‘ The 
one thing that we care for is that the 
Conference will not somehow make 
its beliefs obligatory.’’—The third 
reason is the willingness of these 
brethren to break uv a comradeship 
of churches, with all the heart-rela- 
tions and the high service which com- 


a 


him, as we do, a man of honest heart. 
His pamphlet was shrewdly timed to either 
drive the Conference to his position, or to 
place it in the worst possible light before the 
Unitarian body and the outside public, if it 
refused to be so driven. His official report, 
also, read at Cincinnati, contained a long 
passage on the subject; and finally, when the 
discussion on his pamphlet rose, the secre- 
tary read two little statements that would 
satisfy him, and one of these was formally 
introduced for bim as.a resolution, by 4 
friend. Then, and not until after the dis 
cussion on this resolution had begun, was 
offered the counter-resolution of open fellow- 
ship, unconditioned upon doctrine,—and the 
two plans faced each other before the 
meeting. After long and close debate, the 
counter-resolution was adopted, and the 
Western Conference will gladly suffer all 
consequences for the word it said that day, 
that, as Western Unitarians, we will have 
‘‘no creed.”’ 
It is hardly fairto name the secretary ™ 
this connection without giving credit also t0 
his co-adjutor in the east, the minister 0 
the old Channing church, whence the light 
of that word, ‘‘No creed,’’once glowed on the 
New England mind,—and ¢hen with conse 
quences! In print the two men stood be 
gether through it all, pleading for e 
limiting belief and the closing door. , 
praise be due for starting ‘‘the Issue 1 the 
West,” with all its present and its future — 
outcomes, the names of Jabez T. Sunder 
land, the secretary, and Brooke Herfora, 
now minister of Dr. Channing’s chu 1 
should be gratefully remembered. 9%) 
with these a third, whose followers in point” 
time they were, Jasper Douthit, the ma : 
like minister of Shelbyville, in south of 
Illinois, and the first to raise the CTY 
warning against the free tendencies 
Western Unitarianism. These three. 
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UNITY. 


radeship for noble ends implies,—/or 
what? For the difference between 
themselves and men who, as they 
own, are living to proclaim and spread 
the same beliefs as they, but who will 
not make them tests of fellowship onf 
limits ofa missionary endeavor. T7Zhat 
is our whole divergence. No one pre- 
tends that there is doctrinal difference 
to speak of, Now church fellowships 
ought sometimes to be broken, but 
only from some dire necessity of truth. 
To these brethren this difference— 
shall the doctrine be obligatory ?— 
constitutes a dire necessity of truth. 

These are the reasons why we have 
to gall their purpose ‘‘credal,’’ even if 
they can not recognize it so them- 
selves. And now, of course, the ques- 
tion rises,—are not we as obstinate for 
freedom as they for limitation? are not 
we as willing to break comradeship for 
the one end as they are for the other? 
We are,—are obstinate for freedom; 
are we wrong? And if for the sake of 
freedom comradeship must cease, then 
we accept the responsibility, so far as 
it be ours, and are willing to dreak 
fellowship /or fellowship. Although 
the break begin in pain, the end will 
be a higher, wider, more embracing 
peace. For us the cause of /reedom 
in religion zs one of the ‘‘dire necessi- 
ties of truth.’’ To that end, we 
think, was Unitarianism born, and for 
that cause came it into the world. Be- 
liefs obligatory—beliefs optional: in 
the push of logic, that is exactly the 
alternative. If not the one, they needs 
must be the other. The Western Con- 
ference, forced at Cincinnati to face 
that clean-cut issue, gave a clean-cut 
answer. From this time on, the ques- 
tion in that clean-cut way will face the 
minds of many other Unitarians. And 
the experience, we repeat, will come to 
others that was ours: the moment that 
we frankly answered, ‘‘Optional,’’ the 
old fog cleared away, and we found 
ourselves at liberty to proclaim these 
‘‘optionals’’ of faith with a surge and 
outrush of consent unmatchable by 
any to whom they are ‘‘obligatory.”’ 
[t ts the ‘‘ethical basis’ Conferences that 
are going to be the clearest voices to voice 
our great beltefs. 

THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


And now about the American Uni- 
tarian Association. We speak with 
frankness, for it is the action of the 
A. U. A. that makes a turning-point 
in events to-day. From first to lasf, 
the real strength of the party opposed 
to the Conference has lain not in the 
west, but in the east. From first to 


The Association has not passed verbal 
judgment on the Conference. Its part 
is limited to the question of practical 
dealings or non-dealings with us, and 
this part it had to play. After trying 
to be ‘‘neutral’’ and finding that im- 
possible, after sending out travelers to 
explore the field, and a committee of 
interrogation, it has finally decided to 
work in the west through a special 
agent of its own, without connection 
with the old Conference, the ‘‘home- 
guard’’ there for nearly forty years. 
And the agent is here at work. This 
decision, unless now accompanied with 
an earnest access of good-will, is likely 
to sharpen lines among us; but we can 
not blame the A. U.A. for that. It 
ought to do its work more vigorously 
here, and we hardly see how it could 
decide other than it has with safety to 
itself. At least, it would have taken 
bravery. 


But the special way 
it has sought to justify itself is 
not so blameless. It might have 
simply said: To work with you, the 


in which’ 


and also bring the issue east; to 


eastern men had kindly travelled far 
in the interests of peace. This ques- 
tion was, ‘‘If the directors, while 
maintaining unequivocally that their 
fellowship is bounded by no dogmatic 
test, could not with equal distinct- 
ness affirm that the Conference, so far 
as it-undertook missionary work and 
the work of church extension, would 
do so on the basis of Christian 
Theism.’’ This is the question as we 
directors understood it*; it is the 
question as the Unitarian  under- 
stood it; it is the question as Mr. 
Reynolds understood it at the time, 
for we are quoting Mr. Reynolds’ 


Conference, will break things there, | 


work without you will simply break 
things there, and possibly not even 
there. This would have been true, 
and it is the real reason, as we 
think, and a strong one, for deciding 
as itdid. The real reason, we say (1) 
because there are State Conferences 
in the west organized on our open 
basis of fellowship, with whom the 
A. U. A. still co-operates, the issue 
men not yet having made it danger 
ous to do so; and (2) because the 
A. U. A. knows well that it could 
send its money to the exact churches 
of its choice, and yet advise, as it 
used to, with the Western Conference. 
But whatever the real reason, it felt 
obliged to justify itself on higher 
ground than this, a mere peace-policy, 
so it said: By our Constitution we 
can only spend our trust-funds to 
spread ‘‘pure Christianity, inter- 
preted in the broadest possible way ’’— 
‘‘pure Christianity, using the words 
to include what makes for the spirit 
and life of Jesus Christ,’’— while in 
the Western Conference basis the 
phrase is ‘‘truth, righteousness and 
love.”’ That is the phrase,—and 
to us this zs ‘‘pure Christianity 
broadly interpreted ;’’ but if the A. U. 
A. do not think so, the Conference 
‘has never dreamed of suggesting it 
should give its money to such ends as 
these. Apparently the A. U. A. is 
either insisting on the name as ‘‘ essen- 


last, the A. U. A. has been their main 
dependence. The new organization 
they attempted in the west was.a paper 
organization, formed ‘‘for the purpose 
of co-operating with the A. U. A.;’’ 
and its members did wisely in deciding 
not to act, but simply to wait for the 
co-operator. The Association hasacted 
slowly, conscientiously, with a high 
sense of responsibility, and with an 
ache in its heart. It doubtless gnashed 
its teeth over the unnecessary issue- 
raising; for it had lived through three 
‘issues’? nearer home, and each time 
the years had brought a change of 
heart and showed that those who stood 
against it, and in favor of a widening 
thought and fellowship, were the 
nearer right. To its regret and against 
its will, as we believe, it has been cor- 
nered and dragged into the position 
that it occupies. It could not help it- 
self, —and be the A. U. A. Its ante- 
cedents and its temperament compel it 
to withhold sympathy from a forward 
movement until the public opinion of) 
Unitarians in Massachusetts declares 
for it. For over fifty years it has not” 
been a motor-force in the denomina- 
tion, but has been the train and car- 
ried the equipment,—and has filled this 
function nobly. Ifwe have not got on 


without it. So its course in this west- 
€rn issue has been no surprise,—it was 


tial’’ to the thing, or else ‘‘ pure 
Christianity’’ does really mean to it 
something vitally distinct from those 
three great words of life. The diver- 
gence between the two bases is re- 
garded as so wide by the A. U. 
A., that its secretary in public and 
in private, west and east, has 
been understood to more than hint 
that, were its directors to grant its 
funds according to the basis of the 


go to prison. We listen amazed, but 
almost convinced by the utterance— 
for the secretary is a careful man— 
that there is indeed a gulf between 
the Unitarianism represented by the 
A. U. A. and that which the Confer- 
ence most reverences. 


We are sorry we must touch on still 
another point in thisconnection. The 
secretary, Mr. Reynolds, has been in 
a very hard position these five years, 
and no mistake that, in our judg- 
ment, he has made is credited to 
aught but honorable and kindly pur- 
poses. He has tried to be faithfulness 
itself, and such words as these hurt us 
to say as well as himto hear. One 
of these mistakes of his is recent. 
Shield the A. U. A. from the dreade 
responsibility for the final break, he 
bases the special necessity of it on 
an answer to a question which he 
asked the directors of the Conference 
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at a Chicago hotel, during a meet- 
ing in April, 1887, to which some 
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W. U. C., those directors ought tof 


oficial report written by himself 
directly afterwards. Of course to that 
question we said, No. Could we say 
Yes, and be hondrable men? It asked 
us to think and talk the high 
thing in religion, and act out a 
lower thing; to see and bend to 
our ideal, 4nd deliberately to pass 
by on the other side. Let those 
italics hint how such _ suggestion 
strikes some of us; and hint it not to 
Mr. Reynolds alone, but to the other 
friends in the east who with him have, 
once and again, urged on us still 
another course,—to hold our basis 
firm, but to agree to fold our hands, 
turn the Conference into a mere 
talking body, and let the A. U. A. d 

all the work of church extension in the 
west. It is pathetically true that we 
do very little church-extension work, 
having little means, but this little 
ewe lamb of our work is wanted of us 

and as for the principle concerned in 
our yielding it up, no matter! Mr. 
Reynolds and those friends can never 
have realized what they are asking in 
such propositions. Nothing that has 
been said in the west has hurt some of 
us so much as those proposals coming 
from the east—they imply such light 
judgment on the matter there, and 
such imputation of lightness, not to 
say insincerity, in us. We put 
our religion, brethren, into that Cuin- 
cinnati resolution. But to go back to 
Mr. Reynolds’ question. Within a 
year or so, he has been remembering 
his question differently, thinking and 
saying that he asked us, ‘ whethery 
the Conference would administer ’’— 
not z/s funds and work, but—‘' U. A. 
A. funds on the A. U. A. basis, inter 
preted in the broadest possible way,”’ 
and that we answered, No. Had he 
really asked /Azs question, and meant 
by ‘‘ administering ’’ what ‘‘ adminis- 
tering of A. U. A. funds ’”’ has hither- 
to meantin the west—merely consul- 
tation over cases, investigation, re- 
ports, advice—we should all have an- 
swered (at least, the writer can not 
doubt this), ‘‘ Of course we will; we, 
will help you all we can, in the| 
future as heretofore, to spend your 
money in your own way.’ Thatisa 
wholly different matter from giving 
up our basis for our own work, 
and promising to limit the spending 
of our money, when we _ have 
any, by the A. U. A. limit,—and it 
was this he asked of us, if his own re- 
port be accurate. To put it plainer 
yet: he now says what his question 
meant, was—would the Conference, so 


facts for staid away. 
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proof—which no one needs—of* his 
perfect sincerity in the matter. Never- 
theless, it is misrepresentation, as we 
think ; and question is important, be- 
cause the secretary grounds the whole 
subsequent action of the A. U. A. on 
this No of ours, given in Chicago. 
Not practically important however 
just now; for the A. U. A. has made 
its decision for the present 

THE PRESENT POSITION : THE NEW ASSO- 

CIATION PROPOSED. 

This, then, is the present position. 
The Western Conference is on the 
ground, with its busy headquarters in 
Chicago, its general secretary active 
both in home and field work, its 
annual meetings, and three or four 
sister societies and publication inter- 
ests in alliance with it. This repre- 
sents the slowly organized result of 
years of hard work. The A. U. A.’s 
special agent for the west is also on 
the ground. And now, coming upon 
the ground, isa new association, partly 
formed, which hopes to propagate 
Unitarianism of the A. U. A. type 
as distinct from Unitarianism of the 
Western Conference type, so far as 
these types differ. This association is 
in good faith designed to do mission- 
ary work for the liberal faith,—this we 
believe to be its main object. It is 
formed also—this is its secondary 
object—to flank the Western Confer- 
ence out of missionary existence, if 
possible ; to render it unnecessary in 
the west; to divert money-support 
from it towards the A. U. A.; to sup- 
plant it, if possible, in the affections 
of the western churches. Of this 
subordinate object there is not the 
slightest doubt. The active formers 
of the new association are well known : 
their hostility to the W. U.C. is per- 
fectly well-known; with one or two 
exceptions, they would probably avow 
with frankness that hostility. In 
the intent of those most interested in 
forming it, the W. U. C. will suffer as 
it prospers. The A. U. A. ostensibly 
takes no part in forming this new 
association, but tm reality, as all 
through, A. U. A. sympathy is the 
chief thing that gives it vitality. The 
A. U. A.’s western agent has been one 
of the prime movers in it, and A. U. 
A. adherents, as distinct from those 
of the Western Conference, make the 
larger part of its promoters. 

The Western Conference knew all 
these facts, and acted cautiously, but 
did not stand aloof. Witha ‘“‘gladly,’’ 
it appointed delegates to take part in 
the only meeting to Which it has 
been invited, and help bring the asso- 
ciation into being, Avovided the other 
two general societies of the west, the 
Woman’s Western Conference and the 
Sunday-school Society, were included 
in the invitation. Invitation was re- 
fused to them, and so the W. U. C. 
A few other 
facts for those who care to know de- | 
tails are set down in order, in the foot- 
note below.+ Be it said strongly 


|How the Proposed Association was 
Formed. 
These are the facts referred to. In 1887 
the Western Conference itself passed a reso- 


far as it undertook missionary work 
and the work of church extension /o 
the A. U. A., do so on the A. U. A. 
basis of Christian theism? We could 
easily have misunderstand him —but 
was this all he meant? We doubt if 
he would answer, Yes ; but doubt, too, 
if he sees the difference which those 
three or four little words inserted in 
the question, make. Apparently his 
mind is confusing two things, one of 
which involves no surrender of a prin- 
ciple, and the other all surrender. 
He has been corrected abundantly, 
both in private and in public, as above. 
That he still says what he does is 


*The writer, though present at the meet- 
ing, ought not to count as witness, not re- 
membering the matter accurately enough ; 


but his impression agrees with that of all 
the others. 


lution suggesting the formation of a General 
-Missionary Board with advisory functions, 
and a committee was appointed to earry the 
resolution into effect. The gentleman who 
accepted the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee never called his committee together, 
and forthwith began to say that the Western 
Conference must die and he would do all he 
could to kill it. Two years and more passed 
by, and in October, 1889, a meeting was 
called by friends and agents ofthe A. U. A. 
in the Church of the Messiah, Chicago, to 
organize such an Advisory Board as the 
Western Conference had proposed in 1887. 
The lost chairman was very active in the; 
matter. At this meeting several repre- 
sentatives of the A. U. A. were present 
from the east by invitation, but the West- 
ern Conference and sister societies at the 
.Chicago headquarters were not iuvited.- 
Friends of the Conference were there, how- 
ever, and when one of them rose and 
asked, ‘‘Are the three general societies 
of the west, the W. U. C., the Woman’s 
Western Conference and the Sunday-school . 
Society, to be recognized, like the A. 
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here,—the Western Conference be- 
lieves the A. U. A. and the alienated 
brethren have a perfect.right tqorgan- 
ize for better missionary work, nay, 
ought to do so, if their minds are fully 
made up not to co-operate with the 
Conference on what the Conference 
conceives fair terms. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that by these recent slights 
they have done still more to widen 
the gulf, and make apparent two di- 
verging types of Unitarianism in the 
west. 


NOW, WHAT SHOULD THE WESTERN CON- 
FERENCE DO? > 


The writer—he speaks only for him- 
self— thinks two things :— 

(1) The Western Conference should 
go right on its way. Keep its head- 


quarters. Support a secretary. By 
secretary and directors and mission 
agencies do all the good itcan. Ask 


the churches for a larger annual con- 
tribution, and show work done for it. 
Complete its $50,000 endowment fund. 
The tract publication and Unity do 
not belong to the Conference, but 
work in sympathy with it, and these 
willgoon anyway. Makea vigorous, 
independent centre in the west. Turn 
the great river-valley from a mission- 
field for Massachusetts into a home- 
mission field. Help to zationa/ize Uni- 
tarianism by de-Roslonizing it. Enlist 
Boston’s sympathy, if possible, in 
this larger scheme of churchmanship, 
—not forgetting the gratitude and 
honor due to the. old homestead of 
our faith. In all ways let the Con- 
ference spread the liberal faith that 
brought it into being. 

‘Do this, do you mean, on the Cin- 
cinnati basis unrepealed?’’ — On the 


(whose invitation had just been secured 
by formal vote) on this Advisory Board, when 
formed ?’’ one of the leaders answered with 
emphasis, ‘‘Everything which does mission- 
ary work in the west.’’ The answer was 
taken in good faith at its apparently in- 
tended meaning. A little laterthe National 
Conference met in Philadelphia: at this 
meeting a gentleman from Chicago, gaining 
access to the platform as the representative 
of the organization formca by those who 
broke from the Conference in Cincinnati, 
g described the new Advisory Association as 
the offspring and inheritor of purpose of 
that earlier organization. 

Now the W. U. C., knowing all the facts 
about the origin and underlying purpose of 
this proposed association, might well have 
stood aloof from it, one would suppose, 
without incurring blame. But, as Said 
above, it voted gladly to send its repre 
sentatives to the only meeting to which it 
has been invited, that held in October, 1890, 
provided equal welcome were extended to 
the two sister societies, according to the 
understanding given the previous year. 
This condition was not only an act of justice 
to at least one of our sister bodies, but an 
act of courtesy to the projectors of the new 
association. It left the question of welcome 
in theirhands. If the real spirit of comrade- 
ship were in their hearts, we should be there 
to help them: if not, we should not be there 
to hinder them, and it were better they 
should organize apart. The question was 
debated by them, the welcome refused, and 
so we also staid away. 

The Chri.tian Register, criticising this 
action of ours, urges that in our own 1557 
resolution, proposing the formation of the 
Advisory Board, nothing was said about in- 
viting the Sunday-school Society and the 
Woman’s Conference to be represented on 
it. Thatistrue. A Sunday-school Society 
is not commonly regarded as a missionary 
agency, though in the day of small things 
ours has done such large work for the 
spread of liberal ideas, and is still in such 
intimate relations with our missionary posts, 
that a generous recognition would count it 
in. But ifthe recognition were refused, we 


should advise, for one, to let the matter go. ° 


With the Woman’s Western Conference the 
case is different. That is nothing du/ a 
missionary body, though a humble one. 
Had the new Board really formed’ itself in 
1887, it is not likely that its claims would 
have been long overlooked. But much has 
happened in these last three years. The 
friends who think that the omission of the 
name from the 1887 resolution an important 
point may rest almost sure that, had the 
effort, which has been made since that date, 


to persuade the Woman’s Conference out of 


being, been made before the date, its name 
would not have been omitted then. And not 
by the least symbol of desertion should we 
’ second that effort now. We should say, as 
we have said, to the projectors of the pro- 
i association: ‘‘We must goin, or be 
” 
| left out, together. 
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Cincinnati basts unrepealed, and magnt- 
fred, proclaimed, explained, illuminated! 
Never one inch of yielding trom 
the’ principle there laid down. All 
this experience with certain western 
Unitarians, and with the A. U. A. in 
the east, proves how profoundly that 
word was needed. We spoke better 
than we knew. If Unitarians are not 
ready for that word,—will seek by 
argument to refute it, by coldness to 
freeze us, by new associations to nullify 
us; if eastern ‘‘friends’’ of the Cin- 
cinnati principle, those who themselves 
approve it, plead with us to hold it as 
a basis to talk from only, but not to 
work from in mission ways,—then the 
more that resolution glows with 
prophetic colors ; the more dur little 
Unitarian world, and the world around 
us, needs just that word distinctly said 
to-day,—said ata price. This word, 
namely: that all talk about ‘no 
creed’’ is nullity, all tatk about un- 


ethical basts, that and nothing less, 
adopted openly, lovingly, revering/y, 
as the basis of church fellowship. On 
that basis alone—and with no reseryes 
of meaning—is_ perfect liberty of 
thought in religion ; on that alone can 
the spirit be ever paramount to name 
and form and doctrine; and on that 
alone can we dare to utter in large and 
choral ways, as faiths of to-day, the 
great ideas which possess us and 
which, as liberals, we long to spread 
and bless the world with,—daring 
then, because the credal dangers ot 
such affirmation will be forever past. 
This Unitarianism of the ‘‘ ethical 
basis,’” which some think so haz- 
ardous, foolish and illogical, is pre- 
cisely the Unitarianism which we 
are going to uphold and promote 
by word and deed; for it is the 
only Unitarianism which we think 
fully worthy of the name,—the only 
kind for which we, therefore, greatly 
care. 
ever loss of personal friendships, w 

shall do. No longing for peace, no 
wish for the old and dear united com- 
radeship so needlessly broken, as we 
think, no honor that we feel for the 
noble side of eastern Unitarianism and 
of the A. U. A,, should sufhiee to keep 
us silent, untila better than the West- 
ern Conference rise to speak this word 
and do this work. So let the Confer- 
ence stand by its Cincinnati resolution. 

This is the first thing. And the 
second is like unto it, that is, is the 
following out of the spirit worded 
above, namely : 

(2) Let us fellowship these men, 
west and east, who will nullify our 
Conference, if they can. Let us co- 
operate with them, whether they will 
or no, with us. Let us remember 
that their work is three-quarters our 
work, and ours three-quarters theirs ; 
that they and we both want to spread 
our liberal faiths and the liberal spirit; 
and if they in not so liberal a way as 
we, then let us de more liberal than 
they, and help on their good work, 
even should it result, assome of them 
desire, in making the Western Con- 
ference a dismantled temple of th 
Spirit. They want to press us out o 
existence,—let us help them into it. 
Let us be true to our Cincinnati prin- 
ciple of fellowship with reference to 
them. Only be true to that principle, 
and we need notfear. The future cer- 
tainly belongs to z/, whether to us or 
not, and though ‘‘ Unitarians’’ as 
such lose right to call it theirs. That 
principle sus? spread, till it be€omes 
the acknowledged under and over 
firmament of all the Churches. If re- 
fused now, and by those who have 
thought themselves the guardian 
angels of religious freedom, still no 
real danger. As another has said, 
‘The Western Conference won’t go 
up without leaving Elishas in the 


word and do his works.’ But not 
yet, and not for this, will the West- 
ern Conference ‘‘ go up’’: by being 
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true to itself even in relation to these 
ex-comrades, we shall rather go up 
and go on in the happy sense. 
Therefore,—speaking always but for 
one,—-if now the new Association is 
coming on the ground, let us help to 
make it a succéss. 
the Western Conference, as_ such, 
should not take part in-it, till the 
Woman’s Conference is cordially wel- 
comed too; and, till a kind heart 
comes, this very stay-away as Confer- 
ence will make the others glad and les- 
sen friction. But wecan do much as in- 
dividuals. Let us as individuals at- 
tend their meetings; and let our 
speakers, if invited, speak for them. 
The lines between us have been deep- 
ened much this year, but possibly the 
limit of the needed deepening has 
been reached. Our Best Words first 
lapsed into silence in its crusade, 
and now has_ stopped, dgubtless 


.feeling that the action of the A. U. A. 
has rendered it unnecessary. 


The 
Unitarian in its November number 
declares its two main ends attained, 
—(1) to show the real meaning 
of the ‘‘ethical basis’’ movement 
(we thank our sister paper, if she 
has succeeded in making that plain- 
er than we have always tried our- 
selves to make it), and (2) to get the 
A. U.A. to organize its separate mis- 
sion agency in the west; and that 
now, for aught it sees, it also can lapse 
into silence in its controversy with the 
Western Conference. Amen! so may 


it be ! 
At last, then, cuu we not have 
peace? If we can not walk as one, 


can we not walk more lovingly as two? 
We are no longer united Unitarians, 
but Unitarians with a difference; yet 
friends and brethren we can be, and 
we oughtto be. And this means that 
the churches parted in our western 
cities should take pains to meet again 
in friendly meetings. It means that 
the public meetings of each association 
should be strengthened even at some 
sacrifice of time by the friendly pres- 
ence of members of the other. It 
means that the A. U. A. itself, now 
that it has clearly marked its dzscon- 
nection with us, can afford to be 
bolder and encourage itself and its 
western friends to fraternize with us 
in co-operative work, spite of our dif- 
ferent bases. It does zof mean com- 
promise, but a manly peace; not an 
atom of concession ; no blurring of dif- 
ferences, as long as difference exists ; 
no ceasing on the part of either to 
word its special affirmation, but an 
endeavor by each not to say these 
things antagonistically to each other. 
In short, it means a religious endeavor 
to emphasize in common the many 
great things in which we all agree, 
and to emphasize apart in friendliness 
the things in which truth bids us sep- 
arate. If we want to be, on these 
terms we can be friends, brethren, 
lovers of each other in nearly all great 
faiths and fellow-workers in their 
service. 

This is what we mean by the title 
of our article—not Peace alone, not 
Distinctness alone, but ‘‘ Peace with 
Distinctness; Distinctness and yet 
Peace.’’ Itis the only kind of peace, 
which now seems right; but this 
seems both right and possible. Shall 
we not have it? And now, as 1891 
begins ? 

W. C. G. 


FALLING statesman, sinking friend, 
dying woman, pale, sleeping child 
pass from human sight, but only to 
fall into that divine, tefider solicitude 
which is hidden from us by the rich, 
but heavy curtains of nature. The 
perpetual exodus from our homes, our 
church, our fields of common friend- 
ship is to be explained only by the 
great invitation that comes to = 
they came into this being by a Cre- 
ator’s goodness, by the path of that 
goodness they depart.—David Swing. 
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Men and Things. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S peculiar Christian 
name is said to have had its origin in the 
fact that his father and mother plighted 
their troth on the banks of Lake Rudyard. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, the Norwegian 
writer, has a daughter who gives promise of 
becoming a great singer. She has set to 
music the poems in a new volume of verse 
by her father. 


R. W. GILDER, the editor of the Cen/ury, 
calls the passage of the international copy. 
right-bill in the House a ‘great moral vic. 
tory,’’ and says, ‘‘ Civilization takes a lon 
stride forward in the now nearly accom. 
plished recognition of intellectual property 
over the entire globe.’’ 


It is said that the oldest banker in the 
world is a women, Deborah Powers, aged 
ninety-nine, senior partner of the bank of 
D. Powers & Sons, Lansingburg, New York. 
Her business shrewdness is quite equal now 
to that of her earlier years, and she has also 
established and maintains the Deborah 
Powers Home for Old Ladies. 


OuR readers may be interested to learn a 
few of the latest figures in regard to Chica- 
go’s commerce. It is said that 10,000 ves- 
sels reached this port between April 8 and 
December 5; that the value of this commerce 
‘“‘overshadows the combined traffic of all the 
rivers in the world and excels that of the 
gulfs of Suez, of Mexico, the Caribbean and 
Mediterranean seas. 


THE Unitarian Church of Davenport, which 
celebrated its twenty-first anniversary last 
October, has issued a memorial pamphlet 
containing a report of the exercises on the 
occasion, a history ofthe socieity, the ad- 
dresses of the first pastor, Rev. Nathanial 
Seaver, and others. The society is to be 
congratulated on the signs of happy union 
and prosperity this little pamphlet affords. 


THE New York World contributes to the 
season of good-will by forming an organiza- 
tion among the children known as “St, 
Nick’s Society. Every boy or girl sending 
name and a pledge to make some other 
child happy in the form of a Christmas gift, 
receives a prise medal, a silver stocking. It 
is said the World’s Christmas-tree was well 
supplied with articles of use and beauty, 
and many hearts were made happy thereby. 


THE omission of the word “‘tireless’’ from 
Webster’s International Dictionary has been 
made the subject of some comment. Mrs 
Rose Terry Cooke says it is a word that is 
needed, because it is different from untiring 
and indicates an incapacity of fatigue. Prof. 
Francis A. March says the word is good and 
has abundance of parallels such as exhaust- 
less, vesistless, quenchless, dauntless, fade 
less, relentless, reckless; and that the reason 
why it is not in the old dictionaries is that 
the printers got tired before they reached /. 


THE /ndependenit lays down a singular 
rule for the construction of Bibical texts. 
‘We should never,’’ it says, ‘‘so construe 
figurative passage as to make them contra- 
dict other passages not figurative. Neither 
should we so construe general statements as 
to bring them into conflict with other state- 
ments that clearly limit and qualify them. 
The non-observance of these two rules is 

uite sure to lead to false interpretations of 
the Word of God.’’ Would n’t it be easier 
and the ends of truth be more readily 
secured to say we should not construe any 
passage against the known facts of science 
and general experience of mankind? 


THE following is from Mrs. Dorothy Ten- 
nant Stanley’s book: I asked a little girl 
how she would define love. Unhesitatingly 
she replied, ‘‘ It’s going errands.’’ I asked 
a little boy the meaning of the word guilt. 
“It means telling on another boy.”’ I asked 
Harry Sullivan to define a gentleman. He 
replied, not without some fervor, ‘‘Oh! 4 
fellow who has a watch and chain.’’ I sup- 
pose he read disappointment in my face, for 
he hastily added, ‘‘ And loves Jesus.’’ This 
same boy has a very hazy idea of Old Testa- 
ment history. He had heard of Adam and 
Eve: ‘‘ They stole apples and were turned 
out in the garden; and then they had to 
work for their living till the sweat poured 
down.”’ A girl of eleven told me how she 
wished to live in the country, ‘“‘because then 
I should n’t see a lot of people having a lot 
of things I can’t have.’’ 


THE famous “‘ Nun of Kenmare,”’ is now 
known as plain Miss M. F. Cusack. ‘‘She 
is,’’ says the /ndependeni, ‘‘ a well preserved 
woman of sixty, perhaps, earnest, emphatic 
and strong willed. She went into the Cath- 
olic Church as an enthusiastic wang girl, 
because she expected there to find perfection, 
and not having found it—in fact, having found 
a good deal of what she regards as arbitra 
rule by ecclesiastics in power—she has le 
the Church, giving up her position as Supe 
rior of the order of the ‘‘ Sisters of Peace 


and a | her Sister’s habit. She has 
been giving lectures on Catholic subjects 1 


various cities, and is now in New York at 

the Bradford House. She is not one of 
those who tell exciting and harrowing sto 
ries of crime or bring a railing accusation. 
It is the system with its power to crush all — 
independence, of which she has had greatex- 
perience and of which she speaks with much ‘ 
freedom.’’ ag 
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The Shepherd. 


‘I can trust the mighty Shepherd 
Loseth none he ever led.’’—W. C. G. 


Though I stroll in paths forbidden 
Where I miss the Shepherd's call, 

Though I lurk in thickets hidden, 
Far beyond the sheltering wall, 

He will seek me—He will find me, 
For he knoweth every one ; 

He will keep me, though he bind me, 
For of all he loseth none. 


Even though I hear and turn not 
At his pleading, warning tone, 
He will seek me and will spurn not, 
Knowing I am still his own. 
And at last, when night is falling 
And I can no longer stray, 
[ shall hear Him gently calling— 
‘‘ Poor lost sheep—this way, this way!’’ 
Mrs. C. E. RIDER. 


Nasal Catarrh. 


EKXTRACT FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE CHI- 
CAGO PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, BY HOMER THOMAS, 
M. D. 


The physiology of the nasal pas- 
sages should as constantly be borne in 
mind as that of any other structure of 
the body. Respiration in health is 
carried on almost exclusively through 
the nasal passage. The ciliated 
structures lining these passages serve 
to arrest the ingress of various irritat- 
ing substances in the respired air. 
The surface is covered with a delicate 
network of blood-vessels, with a large 
vascular and nervous supply, which 
raises the temperature of the respired 
air to a warmth suitable for the throat 
and lung passages. In an outside 
temperature of fifty degrees Fahr., 
the air, in its passage through the 
nose, is raised to 88°. Any process 
which interferes with this natural 
function is a cause of nasal catarrh. 

Is heredity a factor in causing nasal 


catarrh? Ithink not. In many cases 
there is a marked co-incidence; but 
not necessarily a relatedcause. The 


histological facts concerning cell life 
will prove a successful contravention 
to the theory of heredity. . ... 

The etiology of nasal catarrh may 
be either local or exciting, predispos- 
ing or constitutional. As exciting 
causes may be mentioned the follow- 
ing : getting the feet wet, standing or 
sitting for some time on a cold surface, 
exposure fo night air insufficiently 
clad, changing beds from a warm to a 
damp room, occupations with much 
dust, smoking, dusty atmospheres, 
insufficient clothing, mouth-breath- 
ing, cigarette smoking, stimulants, 
etc. Bosworth has said that sealskin 
sacques have in a given time caused 
more deaths than small-pox. Among 
constitutional causes are: measles, 
rheumatism, diptheria, malaria ; while 
excessive fatigue either physical or 
mental, by impairing the general 
health places the system in a condi- 
tion favorable to acquiring nasal 
catarrh. 

The remedies for this disease have 
comprised almost the whole materia 
medica. They consist of strong as- 
tringents, strong solutions of nitrate 
of silver, sprays of the tincture of the 
cloloride of iron, tannic acid, ete. 
More extended experience in the 
treatment of this disease has simplified 
the treatment. At the outset the 
nasal cavities are sprayed with 
Dobeel’s solution, or with L/isterine. 
Carl Seiler’s antiseptic tablets are very 
effective. 

The local use of the various prepa- 
rations of vaseline is necessary for the 
successful treatment of nasal catarrh. 
I have found useful the following prep- 
arations of vaseline: vaseline pure, 
vaseline with encalyptol, vaseline 
with carbolic acid and vaseline with 
pinus Canadensis. Each case has its 
specific and special indication for 
treatment. Asa rule routine practice 
will not bring satisfactory results. 
By carefully analyzing all of the excit- 
ing causes present in each case, and 
efficiently directing our remedies to 
the relief of both general and local 
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conditions, we are wartanted in hop- 
ing for the successful termination of a 
very large proportion of cases afflicted 
with nasal catarrh. 


Waste. 
Let us not find fault with the 
world. The world generally puts 


men of brains in their proper places, 
and it is all bosh, those lines of 
Gray’s, ‘‘ Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen, And waste its sweet- 
ness onthe desert air.’’ I tell you 
it isnot so. The birds of the forest 
smelt the fragrance of that flower un- 
seen and sweeter sang as they rose to 
meet the sun, or perchance the wild 
bees lit upon the beauteous bud and 
changed its sweetness into honey. 
Oh no! Nothing in God’s universe is 
lost—absolutely lost. What seems sois 
but laid in store. It shall be brought 
forth when the days of its conceal- 
ment are over. Lo! the seed lies in 
the ground for many days, but it is 
not dead. In good time it shall spring 
forth into life and beauty. Oh then, 
you who work blindly, your labors 
all unseen, believe me your reward is 
sure if you but wait, and though to 
your lips a thousand burning ques- 
tions come, they shall all be answered 
sometime, sometime! ‘There are sights 
that you can not see. There are 
sounds that you can not hear, for 
your eyes are blind and your ears are 
dull of hearing, and your heart is 
clay. 

But the problems of being are un- 
folding every hour, and the mystery 
of social wrong untangles and the 
races of men are getting in line with 
the truth. Hear the words of a poet. 
‘“ This fine old world of ours is but a 
child, yet in the go-cart!’’ Patience! 
give it time to learn its limbs. ‘There 
is a hand that guides. I said that 
nothing in the world was lost. Let 
us follow out that idea a little further. 
If I drop a pebble upon the smooth 
waters of the placid lake, what hap- 
pens? The waters are disturbed. 
Beautiful concentric circles are formed 
that ever widen and as they widen 
grow fainter and fainter until they 
strike the shore. At length to the 
eye of man the impulse is lost, but 
we, who live in this age of science, 
know that it is not so. We know 
that the motion once given to the 
waters shall never cease, and that the 
effect of the impulse shall circle the 
globe forever. No, nothing in this 
world is lost! Every word that we 
utter, every act that we perform, even 
our thoughts, those secret unuttered 
acts, are somewhere heard, somewhere 
seen, somewhere known. Upon the 
universal sea of air in which the 
whole creation floats all these things 
are enrolled. Somehow, somewhere, 
sometime the people of this mundane 
world shall reclaim their own. All 
the shadowy whisperings imprinted 
upon the pages of the universe shall 
be heard once more. Then the scroll 
of time engraven withthe deeds of 
men shall be brought to light, and 
the whole universe shall be resolved 
into one grand phonograph, and men 
shall listen again to the words long 
since forgotten, shall remember once 
more the vile purpose and the viler 
act, and whatever the judgment of 
Deity may be, they will acknowledge 


that it is just and right. 
ERNEST MINKLER. 


It is the men of intellect who have 
taught the men of feeling and the 
men of piety truly to ‘‘do good.’’— 
W. R. Greg. 


Art and poetry are methods and 
instruments of the imagination, and 
these complete the world.—c. C. 
Everett. ' 


LOVE is n’t strong enough to save 


ple from unhappines through each 


other’s faults.— IV. D. Howelds. 
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On Double Consctousness. Experimentat Psycho. 
logical Studies. By Alfred Binet. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Experimental Psychology in 
France, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Paper, 50c. 

A very clear and candid contribution to a. 
difficult subject. The pamphlet consists | 
largely of a report of the author’s experi-_ 
ments. When he indulges in generalization | 
he does so in a thoroughly judicial and sci- 
entific temper. Most of the experiments 
deal with hysterical cases ; though there is a 
closing chapter on ‘‘ Double Consciousness 
in Health.’’ The following will serve asa 
sample experiment. We put a pen into the 
anzesthetic hand of an hysterical patient and 
make it write a word without his knowledge, 
the hand being kept behind a curtain so that 
he can not see what is going on. Left to 
itself the hansl preserves its attitude and at 
the expiration of a short space of time re- 
peats the word. We seize the hand again 
and cause it to write his own name; but in 
so doing we intentionally commit an error 
in spelling. The anzsthetic hand repeats 
the word but betrays a momentary hesitation 
when reaching the point where the error 
was made. If a superfluous letter has been 
added, the hand will sometimes retrace only 
a part of the letter in question and at last 
entirely suppress it. All this takes ‘place 
without the ‘‘principal consciousness”’ of the 
patient and is regarded as proving the exist- 
ence of a second consciousness capable of | 
reasoning independently of the first. 

We ought to welcome such observations 
and unhesitatingly follow wherever they | 
lead, even though they may threaten the 
integrity of the Ego. If the truth can | 
dissolve one’s personality then that per-| 
sonalty is not worth preserving. It should | 
be added, however, that M. Binet’s treatise 
does not warrant us in expecting such a. 
catastrophe. This second consciousness ap- 
pears in his experiments as clearly inferior | 
and subordinate. Indeed the phrase ‘‘double 


,) 


consciousness,’’ with its suggestion of dual- 
isin, seems unhappy. 
Moreover, the experiments described 


would lead one to expect the eventual dis- | 
covery not of a single aller ego, or second | 
self, but numerous possibilities of intelligent | 


of health and strength. 


Infinite Energy, but to utilize it, to find 
flowing within ourselves perpetual currents 
| We lay down the 
volume with the feeling that it comes out of 
a mind and heart awake to truth, from what- 
ever quarter, and that it emphasizes the real 


secret of power which each must find and 
apply for himself. 


A LITTLE book of 208 pages which is just 
what Unity Art Clubs want has been written 
by Miss Deristhe Hoyt, instructor in the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. It gives 
exactly that general knowledge of art which 
our young men and women graduates need. 
Its freedom from superfluity of words is re- 
markable, and the few anecdotes it narrates 
are noteworthy. It deals with facts, not 
criticism, yet its groups of characteristics of 
the various schools are clear and strong. 
The volume begins with ‘‘ Definitions ’’ and 
ends with a list of the ‘‘ Technical Terms 
used in Painting ’’ and an ‘“‘ Index of Schools 
and Artists.’’ It has also a list of eighteen 
very famous pictures. The chapters on the 
modern English, French and American 
schools are marked by the same sense of 
proportion and good judgment noticed in 
the treatment of earlier historic periods. 
As is said of certain necessary household 
articles, no family or school should be with- 


out. Ginn & Co., Publishers. Boston 
The Newest Books. 
All books sent to Unity for review will be 


promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 


_ that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 


UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


The Marvellous Country, Illustrated. By Samuel 
Woodworth Cozzens.Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 
SvO, pp, 547. 

How to be a Pastor. By Theodore L. Cuyler. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 151. 
Price 75 cents. 


The Lost Manuscript a novel, 2 vols. By Gustav 
Freytag. Translation. Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 953. Price, $4.00, 

Tom Blivens in Wormdom. By Alice Moore. 
Quincy, Ill.: T.M. Rogers & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 65. 


Price, 75 cents. 

Upward Steps of Seventy Years. 
bins, 
pp. 305 


By Giles B. Steb- 
Cloth, r2mo, 


New York: John W. Lovell Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


action independent of the principal con- | - 


sciousness. Perhaps there will eventually be | 
discovered a triple or quadruple or manifold | 
cousciousness. Meanwhile as a less mislead-_ 
ing description of what has already been 
discovered we suggest in place of ‘“‘double | 
consciousness ’’ the phrase ‘‘secondary con- | 
sciousness.’’ H. D. M. 


Jerome Leaster, A novel. By Lillian Sommers, 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co. Cloth, $1.25, 
paper, 75 cents, 


A few years ago the sensation of the day 
in Chicago was the story ‘‘For her Daily 
Bread,’’ which was said to give the actual 
experience of a Chicago working girl. The. 
present book is by the same writer, and has | 
the same directness of style. The principal | 
motive of the story is an exposition of the 
dark side of the Catholic church,—a weak 
and foolish mother wrought upon by the, 
arts of unscrupulous priests until she perse- 
cutes her daughter intothe grave and wrecks 
her husband’s life. The hero of the story is 
an American Jean Valjean,—we wonder if 
‘‘Les Miserables ’’ is not a favorite book of 
author, so many are the parallels. But the 
atmosphere of the book is that of Chicago, 
not Paris. The plot and incident of the 
story are very good indeed: the characteri- 
zation in the main rather shadowy. 


' 
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A Look Upward. 
Lee & Shepard. 

This book, though written from the point 
of view of one in full sympathy with what is 
known as Christian Science and Theosophy, 
is yet largely free from the terminology 
peculiar to those schools of thought, and is 
an earnest plea for the ascendency of the 
soul over all. bodily conditions, even over 
‘‘all sickness and infirmity.’’ To realize 
that you are spirit is to bid defiance to dis. 
ease. ‘‘The one all pervading Power in the 
Universe is the Omnipotent Good,’’ and you 
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and I have but to draw on this storehouse of 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


‘ural and easy. 


Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwS, Jeffe 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘““A wonderful remedy which gave me 


on Medical 


most gratifying results in the worst forms of 


dyspepsia.’’ 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
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ENIUS OF 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
ost of the stories involving the life of Jesus that have been so plentiful 


ever sold in bulk. 
¢ By A.U. HANCOCK. 


of late have been only expansions of the New Testament, and display the super- 


natural without reserve. 


Mr. Hancock has produced something new under 


the sun, in a novel dealing with the scenes of Palestine and Rome in the first 
century, which yet recognizes that the natural laws governing this world are 


at least two thousand years old The author is a layman, an 


writes not to 


champion any preconceived opinion, but to give the honest results of honest 


study. 


The story takes up the adventures of some of the relatives and associ- 


aties of Jesus, bringing out in one and another of its characters, the various 


types that made up the motley population of 
Galilee’’ can not fail to have a wide influence. 


Galilee. ‘‘ The Genius of 
Along the course of a win- 


some tale it hangs here’ and there a lamp that sheds a pleasant light upon 
questions which thousands are asking loudly and millions more are asking in 


their hearts. : 


Cloth, 12mo, 507 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Book and 


UNITY one year for $2.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR 


& CO, PUBL'SHERS 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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Unitarian church at Manistee, gave a Sun- 
day evening lecture recently on the ‘ Crea- 
tion of Heaven and Earth,’’ accompanied 
with stereoptican illustrations. A _ local 

aper speaks of it as ‘‘the most pleasing and 
instructive entertainment we ever attended 
in a church on Sunday’”’ and adds, ‘‘ The 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy was first 
iliustrated and explained. Then the Coper- 
nican system, with all its apparent compli- 
cations and irregularities, was made clear 
by the diagrams, and explanatory remarks 
of the lecturer. The formation of the plan- 
ets, the meteoric showers, the moons of Jupi- 
ter and moons and rings of Saturn, and the 
mysterious course of comets were all shown 
as in a panorama. The beautiful little 
church was filled, and both lecturer and 
audience seemed to equally enjoy the dainty 
combination of amusement and instruction.’’ 

This lecture and the views, have been 
given in three neighboring places, in one 
place, in the M. E. Church. On the even- 


for a Christmas entertainment. We hear of 
happy crowds of children ‘“‘from six years 
old to sixty,’’ dellghtfully entertained by 
these illustrated lectures. We learn also 
that the Unitarian ‘‘Fair’’ held by the ladies 
of this church on Friday, December I9, was 
a financial success, netting the society $180, 
and exciting much interest in the commun- 
ity. The church calendar announces meet- 
ings of the society and of Unity Club from 
November 19 to December 28. Among the 
topics of sermons we note ‘‘The Wickedness 
of Progress, A Thanksgiving Sermon,”’ 
‘“The Ethics of Hell,’’ ‘‘Is Tolstoi a Christ- 
ian?” ‘‘The Unpardonable Sin of Evolu- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Burning Bridges, An Old Year's 
Sermon.’’ The evening services are given 
to the presentation of topics studied in the 
course of Sunday-school lessons. Unity 
Club—Mr. Robert Babcock, President and 
Miss Bessie Ramsdell, Secretery, holds 
monthly meetings studying a variety of in- 
teresting topics. The January meeting will 
discuss ‘‘ Mind Cure and Christian Science,’’ 
and in February, ‘‘ Howell’s Characters ’’ 
come up for consideration. The Manistee 
calendars for church and club, hold out the 
promise of much enjoyment and profit in 
the winter’s work. 


Boston.—The Monday Club will discuss 
“State Socialism and Anarchism,’’ the essay 
to be given by Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, a rep- 
resentative reformer. 

—King’s Chapel, as usual, will be decor- 
ated at Christmas more elaborately than any 
other of our churches. The massive col- 
umns and long galleries and isoiated pulpit 
are architectural features that invite full 
trimming of holly, evergreen and hemlock. 

—At Parker Memorial, the series of Sun- 
day evening meetings have begun. Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger will open with his farewell 
sermon to Boston for the winter, as he 
directly goes to the New Orleans pulpit. A 
half hour of social song for young people 
will precede each regular meeting. 

—The Unitarian Club discussed ‘‘ The Use 
of Theology’’ Essay by Mr. Francis C. 
Lowell, of Boston. 

—The Sunday-school Society has sent 
Christmas greetings to the east and the west 
in the form of a full school newspaper and 
other literature. 

—The east has received Christmas greet- 
ings from the west in shape of card and 
literature for Sunday-school inspection. 


Sioux City, Iowa.— We receive late in the 
month, the December calendar from Unity 
Church, Rev. Mary Safford, and Rev. 
Elinor Gordon, ministers. The calendar 
announces the pulpit topics for the month, 
morning and evening, each Sunday, the 
meetings of Sunday-school, Unity Circle 
and the several Clubs of the society, and a 
Christmas Festival for December 24th, in the 
church lecture-room ; also ‘“‘ notices’’ from 
the ministers to parishoners and friends and 
strangers who may bevisiting the city. The 
pastors are trying an experiment in Sunday- 
school work to the outlines of which they 
invite especial attention, as indicating the 
thoroughness of the work which they pro- 
gene todo. Acarefully arranged course of 
orty lessons, covering four years, is an- 
nounced for the ‘‘ Primary Department.’’ 
The ‘‘Six Years, Course of Stndy’’ pub- 
lished as Unity Sunday-School Lessons, No. 
XX., and also in the current numbers of 
UNITY, is adopted in general outline, but 
the first years, ‘‘ plan of study ’’ is somewhat 
changed in form and expression and reduced 
from twenty-two to seventeen lessons. Evi- 
dently the most careful and conscientions 
work has gone into the published plans of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school of Sioux City. The 
pastors say: ‘‘ We wish to make the Bible 
really helpful to the children, by giving 
them those rational views of its nature 
which are the product of the _ ripest 
the most progressive, yet 
We 
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Olympia, Wash.—The Unity Club of Olym- 
pia recently sent out a circular asking its 
friends to name ten of the best books they 
had read, and to give reasons for their choice; 
also to state, first, the best book read 
during the year, the one most enjoyed, and 
that has done the most good. Second, the 
most deservedly popular book of the last 
five years, and third, the most significant 
book of the last ten years. The opening and 
reading of the circulars was attended with 
much interest. The choice of the most popu- 
lar book of the last five years fell on ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,’’ and the most significant books 
of the last ten years were named ‘“‘ Progress 
and Poverty’’ and ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 

-The president of the M. E. College, of 
Olympia, names Edward Everett Hale’s. 
‘‘In His Name,’’ as the most significant 
book of the last ten years. The club pro- 
poses to make outa list of the best books 
for general reading and study that have been 
published within the last fifty years. Mrs. 
C. L. Henderson is President, and Mr. 
Charles Case, secretary of this enterprising 
club, and Rev. N. S. Hoagland is minister 
of the parish. 


Iowa City, lowa.—We are in receipt of the 
following from the First Unitarian Church 
of Iowa City, Robert C. Morse, minister. 
The ladies of the church held a very success- 
ful ‘‘bazaar’’ last week on Wednesday 
evening. A large number of people was 
present to partake of the supper and buy the 
many pretty articles which were offered for 
sale. At the close, the ladies, much to their 
delight, found that the bazaar and supper 
had netted them $100. Some weeks agoa 
number of young men requested the pastor 
to take eharge of a Bible-class, a request 
with which he was glad to comply. The 
class meets once each week and has been 
in progress about a month. A good deal of 
interest has been developed in looking at the 
Old Testament from the standpoint of Well- 
hausen and Kuenen. The documentary 
theory makes plain so many points pre- 
viously impossible of explanation that the 
study is very pleasant. The membersof the 
class are all bright students from the Uni- 
versity. 


Beatrice, Neb._The Beatrice Daily /.2- 
press of Dec. 16, announces the resignation 
of Rev. Mary L. Leggett, as pastor of Unity 
Church, Beatrice, and her departure for Bos 
ton as her permanent home, where she pro- 
poses to pursue certain studies and preach 
as opportunity offers. Her friends in Beat- 
rice made her departure the occasion of 
presenting her a handsome gold watch and 
chain as a testimonial of their love and ap 
preciation. The /.2xfress thus testifies to 
her efficiency and ability: ‘‘ As pastor of 
Unity Church she has brought it by her 
abilities, from a straggling, feeble organiza- 
tion to one of the strongest church societies 
in the city or state. The elegant and tasty 
church edifice is an enduring inonument to 
her genius and merit.’’ Miss Leggett’s 
friends from outside her old parish will fol- 
low her with good wishes to her new home, 
and Unity adds its God-speed. 


Sherwood, Union City, Mich.—The Secre- 
ary of the Western Conference spent Sunday, 
Dec. 21, preaching in the forenoon at Sher- 
wood and in the evening at Union City. 
The friends of liberal thought are rallying 
at both points with enthusiasm and genuine 
interest. At Sherwood a Sunday-school has 
been formed and work begun on the Six 
Years’ Course of Lessons published in 
Unity. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley spoke at 
both places on Sunday Dec. 28, on “‘ Liberty 
and Loyalty in Religion.’’ 


Geneva, Ill —We had the pleasure of a re- 
cent call from Rev. T. H. Eddowes, of Gen- 
eva. He reports a series of successful lay- 
services held in the Unitarian church of 
Geneva, in the absence of a regular pastor. 
We hope to hear more particularly of these 
services from Brother Eddowes himself. 
This alliance between the pews and the pul- 
pit is growing among Western Unitarian 
churches and has in it the promise of greater 
efhiciency for every parish that ventures to 
give it a trial. 


Cleveland, Ohio..-A specially prepared 
choral responsive Christmas service for Sun- 
day-school and congregation was observed 
by Unity church on Sunday, Dec. 21. The 
minister, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, spent several 
hours at UNITy headquarters on Saturday, 
the 27th, on his way to Quincy to partici- 
pate in the semi-centennial exercises of that 
pioneer church, of which he was once the 
minister. 


La Porte—South Bend, Ind.—A postal card 
just received from Miss Tupper informs us 
that the Sunday-school at La Porte and a 
class at South Bend (where there is no Sun- 
day-school) are at work on the first year’s 
division of the six years’ course of lessons 
and are using the outlines prepared by Mr. 
Maxson in current numbers of Unity. At 
wee Bend the class take turns in leader- 
ship. 


Alton, Ill.—An Alton paper informs us 
that Rev. H. D. Stevens, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church, recently delivered a lecture 
on Gen. Wm. Booth’s book, ‘‘In Darkest 
England.’’ Members of the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army ’’ were present and ‘‘ Capt. Galley” : 


Saco, Maine.——‘‘‘The Outlook,’’ from the 
Second Parish, Saco, Maine, for December 
comes to hand inviting its readers to take 
“an in-look upon the work of the Second 
Parish.’’ This Parish seems to be thoroughly 
alive and in earnest and in sympathy with 
the freshest thought of the day. 


Seattle, Wash.—The First Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Seattle have invited Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, of Milton, Mass.,to supply their 
pulpit during the months of January and 
February, and Mr. Stebbins is expected in 
Seattle the latter part of this month. 


Correction.—In the Treasurer’s report of 
the W. W. U. C., printed in our last issue, an 
item under payments of 96 cents was omitted. 
We regret the occurrence of this error. 


Endowment Fund of the W. U. C. 


Whole amount previously acknowl- 


edged.. . Weve. 
Channing Seaburg, St. Paul. . 100 00 
E. H. Bailey, St. Paul 25 00 
John A. Roche, Chicago . 164.80 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul. . 100 00 
$25,000.00 


This amount makes all subscriptions to 
the Endowment Fund valid, and 1s a noble 
expression of interest in the Conference on 
the part of its friends. Now for the next 
twenty-five thousand ! 


UBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS. 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man. 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:Y $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 


ODELL "Sisi* TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast 
taking the lead of all Type Writers. Special 

rms to Ministers & recir- 
eulars. Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Ay. Chieaga 


v 

A monthly for home and school, 
MIRRCRGANTER, cress (arte ring, ead 
mothers. #1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 


Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago 


The Bbducithsvs Senile 


A dourual for Newspaper and Magazine advertisers. 


MONTHLY, - - - - 50c A YEAR. 
“Neatest, newsiest and most instructive of 
periodicais devoted to tha work.” 


ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertirers. 


PER COPY, - =- = «= ONE DOLLAR. 
“Of va ue to every man who has a good 
article and who wants to counect with the 
peopie.” —N. Y. Weekly Witness. 
“Seems tous to be one of the best books 


of its class published.” 
—Jmaha World-Herald. 


ADVERTISERS 
In Newspapers or Mag- 


azines, or those who con- 
template advertising, can 
have the Monthly oxe year 
and a copy of the /aéest¢ 
Annual for One Dollar. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 
R. L. WATKINS, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau- 
PROSPECT, OHIO, 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catal 
BUCKEY 


WiLL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZE 


& TIFT, Cincinnati 


i 
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addressed the audience, after Mr. Stevens, / 


M BLIVENS in Wormdom. 75¢ by mail. 
T. M. ROGERS & CO, Pubs., Quincy, ILL. 
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Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WorLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers, Thi 
pa r is published | name at Chicago and gives 
nformation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful illustre - 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It win. 
also give fullinformation and Mustraticns of The 
World 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 18938, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index Map of any State or ‘Territory........ 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 
The Every Day Cook Book.... ee eet ue eee eeee 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ...........e0 
Everybody’s Law Book,be your own Lawyer 
The Modern Book of Wonders........«cee ee 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 
The American Live Stock Manuel........ 
Standard American Poultry Book 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, ‘The original cost, $60,000. . 
**'The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator............ ° 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 
The “* Peerless ’”? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 
20 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous au- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound., 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD GUIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 
Magnetic Insoles, any sie,give No. of Shoe 
Any $1.00 Paper and WrEsTERN WORLD... 
Atlas of Low Cost Hotses with 56 plans... 
a Tailor System of Dress Cutting 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperor and Conqueror” 
The Pearl Rug Maker,....... Sheceevecesoss 
Puritan Fountain Pen,....... pecs cescecccce 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,.........+ 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols. 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense ~ 
The “ Cricket ” Scroll Saw.... ...icccceees . 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send een 

1 al ). ee 
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The “‘ Anna’”’ Accordeon, (worth 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ 
ebster’s Unabridged Dictionary,.......... 
The “ Climax”? Photograph Outfit........ . 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches......... 
Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 
Sample copy of a and 100 page Clubbing Cat- 
tlorue, with i000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 
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| Garments. This is the most Stylish and Reliable 
Fashion Book published. Address, Tus Youne Lapizs 
| Bazan, 234 & La Satie Sraeet, Curcaco, ILitivom, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW. 


Uniy new subscriptions accepted at the above 
rates to introduce paper and catalogue in new 
homes. Regular subscription price, 50 cents for six 
months or $1 per year. PUB. YOUNG LADIES BAZAR. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA: 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Civil Gazette.”’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins; by Grocers, labelled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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Ohq Home. 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—Give your children a cheerful Relig- 
ion. 
Mon .—A divine childhood is the perfection 
of man. 
Tues.—There is infinity in human love. 
Wed.—Duty is the life-preserver. 


Thurs.—We are children of that from which 
our quality is drawn. 


Fri. —Form is justice as well as love. 
Sat.—We have not made up our mind till 


we have made up our body. 
- —C. A. Bartol. 
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The Omen of the Shooting-star. 
[FROM THE GERMAN. | 


It was the happy Christmas-tide. 
The heavens were aglow with twink- 
ling stars which seemed to have 
doubled their number on this clear 
frosty night, and to shine with more 
than usual splendor. Perhaps, looking 
down upon the earth, and mindful of 
the many lights that beamed from 
palace and cottage and lowly hut, they 
would vie with them in celebrating 
his birth who brought peace and good 
will. 

Through the thronged street of the 
great city a little girl of eleven years 
was slowly making her way home- 
ward. She was thinly clad, and the 
cold icy wind clutched at her worn 
cloak, as if it would deprive her of 
even that poor covering. But she 
held it fast with her bare hands un- 
conscious of the numbing cold, for the 
little girl was very happy, and happy 
hearts can forget aching fingers. She 
had earned her first shilling piece, and 
held the bright silver coin fast in her 
hand. From morning until evening 
she had run hither and thither, help- 
ing to make still more beautiful the 
elegant mansion on the broad avenue, 
and its gentle mistress had praised her 
work and paid her her first earnings. 
No thought now of the tired little feet 
that had run all day. No feeling of 
discontent or envy of happy children 
whose beautiful home she had seen 
adorned for the Christmas festivities. 
None of these things could find place 
in the unselfish little heart that was 
filled full with one thought,—the 
thought of making a happy evening 
for her sad tired mother. Animated 
with her generous purpose, she hurried 
on as fast as possible through the 
crowded streets, striving to reach home 
beforé her mother, so as to light and 
warm the room before she arrived. 
The shilling would pay for it all, and 
they would celebrate the happy Christ- 
mas time, and send the warmth and 
light dancing and glowing through all 
the dark corners of the bleak, bare 
room. 

Suddenly a brilliant gleam flashed 
across the heavens as if in answer to 
her desire for warmth and light. She 
looked up, half unconsciously expect- 
ing to see the angels of good-will 
bringing the longed-for comforts, and 
smiled a little sadly as she saw a 
meteor lose its way among the stars. 
Then she remembered that she had 
heard, it was a good omen to see a 
shooting-star, and that if you would 
make a wish aloud, it was sure to be 
granted. Just then another bright 
meteor followed the first, and forget- 
ting where she was, she called out to 
it, ‘‘Send happiness and blessings to 
my poor mother! Send happiness and 
blessings to my poor mother! ”’ 

‘‘Heigh! Look out there!’’ saida 
deep cross voice, and the child’s atten- 
tion was called from the starry heavens 
and her generous thoughts, back to the 
crowded street and the hurrying life 
about her. A short’heavy man stood 
before her rubbing his chest and quite 
out of breath. ‘‘Heaven save us!’’ he 
exclaimed angrily,—‘‘ what kind of 
conduct is this in the street? You 
should keep your eyes about you, and 
not go mooning around star gazing 
and running against people in this 
way. You have knocked the breath 


out of me,’’ and he seized the child 
and held her arm so tightly that she 
winced with the pain. 

The man was elegantly dressed, and 
had come from the hotel across the 
street, where he had just eaten a 
sumptuous dinner. He was fond of 
good dinners at all times, but to-night 
he had ordered many extra delicacies, 
‘‘for was it not Christmas eve, and 
should he not celebrate it in a fitting 
manner ?”’ 

The poor child trembled with fright, 
and falteringly explained that she was 
making a wish for her mother to the 
shooting-stars, and did not see where 
she was going. 

‘‘Stupid thing! stupid thing !’’ he 
replied, ‘‘that is a silly superstition |! 
Shooting-stars can grant you nothing.’’ 
Again ther®was a whir through the 
air, and another great meteor cast its 
light on the icy pavement. 

‘“Zounds!’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, startled at this apparent coutra- 
diction of his statement. _‘‘ That is a 
little strange,’’ he continued, and 
turned and looked curiously into the 
pale frightened face of the child, and 
the moon who peered over the tall 
buildings kindly helped him with its 
light. Something in the little girl’s 
face touched him strangely and awak- 
ened memories of his own childhood 
and the Christmas eves in the long 
forgotten happy days of his youth. 

In the heart of every human. being 
there is a place where faith and love 
and pity grow. With some this spot 
is large, with others small, and with 
many it has become barren and un- 
fruitful, and so it was with this gentle- 
man. But as he looked into the child’s 
eyes, the unfruitful spot began to grow 
green again as inthe longago. It was 
a strange feeling in the cold proud 
heart, but not altogether unpleasant. 

‘“What is your name, little one ?”’ 
he said in a softened tone, ‘‘ and where 
do you live? ”’ 

‘““My name is Susie,’’ the child 
replied. ‘‘I am named for my dear 
mother, and we live over there in a 
narrow street where the tall houses 
never let the sun come even in the 
summer time.’’ 

‘‘Come,’’ said the gentleman, and 
the spot. in his heart grew more and 
more lifelike; ‘‘come, I will take you 
home, and if what you say is true, the 
star wish may come true after all.’’ 

The crossed the market place, and 
went on led by the little girl until they 
reached the quarter where the poor of 
the city dwell. A little further on 
they turned into a narrow street 
crowded with wretched houses. 

‘Here it is,’’ said the little girl as 
she stopped at a low doorway that 
opened into a dark passage. ‘‘ Mother 
is here and has a fire in the stove, I 
can see her through the cracks.’’ 

And so she was. The poor woman, 
like her little daughter, had been out 
all day working for others in making 
preparations for the holy eve, and now 
she was doing what she could to cele- 
brate it in her lowly home. She sat 
on a low stool before the fire waiting 
for her daughter, and both she and the 
stove seemed to enjoy the warmth, for 
such a fire had not been kindled there 
for a long, long time. On a tottering 
table lay some pieces of evergreen, a 
few apples and nuts and a small yellow 
wax taper with which to surprise Su- 
sie, and which was to be lighted as 
soon as she came. 

She looked up surprised as the hand- 
somely clad stranger entered with her 
daughter, and rose to meet them; then 
she covered her face with her hands 
and began to weep bitterly. The 
gentleman started forward, and a deep 
blush of shame and contrition spread 
over his face; for his conscience was 
fully awake now, and the little green 
spot in his heart burst into bloom as 
the tears of the poor woman fell upon 
it like a warm May rain. 

They had recognized each other. 
Brother and sister had met again after 


of the one Power behind them all, ‘‘ The 
Infinite and Eternal Energy by whom all 
things are created and sustained.”’ 


Among the Jews and other non-idolatrous 


(See Neo. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc'y Publications.) belief ti 
hations, the belief that their own god was 
A STUOY OF RELIGION.—FIRST SERIES. not only the one whom they ought to wor- 


BRGINNINGS: /he Legend and the True Story ship but also the only one that had any real 


XVII.—MAN’s SEARCH FOR GOD: existence was helped in a way which an- 
MONOTHEISM. other of the Abraham stories will illustrate. 


(A) The Abraham Stories. See Clodd’s Terah, his father, was a dealer in idols. One 
‘Childhood of the World,” section 34. The day an old man 1) nage to purchase one, 
King of Kings. The Heaven Throne. i How old are you : asked Abraham. 

Last week we saw how man came to be a| | Ihreescore _ years, was the answer. 
polytheist, a worshiper of many gods. This. Strange,’’ said Abraham, ‘‘ that a man of 
week we are to see how he came to be a|*!Xty should bow his gray head to a thing 
monotheist. a worshiper of one God. : which my father’s slaves made in a few 

In going from polytheism, to monotheism, | hours. While, as we learned in our last 
he passed through an intermediate step, lesson, the idol is at first thought of as only 
which we wiil call ‘‘monolatry.’’ Notice representing: the god, the common people 
the derivation of this word. We have the | 2 apt to think of it as sacred in itself, until 
first part, ‘‘ mon,” in monotheism,” a belief. they come to identify it with the god. Then 
in one God. (What other words can you | when the idol is seen to be powerless, the 
think of that contain this root?) And we| Work of men’s hands, the god which has 
have the second part, “‘latry,” in “idolatry,” | been identified with it is concluded to have 
the worship of idols. Thus “ monolatry ’’ | "0 Teal existence. 
means the worship of one. Now while peo- | In these various ways men come to see i 
ple still believed that there were other gods, |, (8) Not only that “* There is one God, 
they came to think it their duty to worship | bUt also that “‘Godis one.”” Do you ge the 
but one ; as there are many flags, English, difference between these statements? Not 
French, German, etc., but we owe our al-| "ly 1s there just one God who can be found 
legiance to one, the Stars and Stripes. This somewhere, but the universe is one, the ex- 
one god whom they thought it their duty to | PTSSS10" of the one God who is found ped 
worship was perhaps at the start their local | Were, the “ One Soul of all things."” Thus 
or tribal deity, or one who had done them | We &¢t that modern Theism which is only a 
some special service. (See Exodus xx.. 2.) | recognition from the standpoint of religion 
He was a jealous god and would be offended | of that a nity which we reach through the 
if they paid homage to any of his rivals. Powe of Philosophy. 

(See Ex. xx. 5.) | It was rather the destructive forces of 

When one tribe conquered others it would. nature which first attracted attention and 
often impose its deity upon them. The which men first worshiped, endeavoring in 
worship of their deities would linger along, | V@tous ways to avert their ill will. But we 
but as inferior deities. The deity of the | 4™ learning that these forces bear us no 
conquering tribe would come to be consid- hatred, that as we get the wisdom and skill 
ered as the king among the gods, the God of | to use them rightly, we can make them 
gods. Thus political consolidation helped | S¢TVe our needs. We are coming to recog- 
to bring about the supremacy of one God, | 1!2¢ the universal Fatherhood of God and as 
until the others ceased to be worshiped and | tHe necessary other half of that truth the 
so were no longer thought of as having any | universal Brotherhood of Man. 
real existence. Or if they were supposed to) 
exist, it was only as subordinate beings 
hardly to be thought of as gods. Thus men 
passed from monolatry to monotheism. 


Phe Sunday-Schoal. 


For the Younger Pupils.—vTell the Abra- 
ham stories. (These are given more in de- 
tail in Baring-Gould’s ‘‘Legends of the 
; Patriarchs and Prophets,’’ ch. xxiv.) Teach 

This step was due, however, still more to) the children that in their idolatry and poly- 
another influence. This is well illustrated | theism men have not been worshiping false 
in the Abraham stories. According to one) gods, but partial and imperfect pictures of 
of the old legends, the following conversa- | the One True God. Endeavor to cultivate a 
tion took place between Abraham and Nim- reverent and trustful sense of him whom we 
rod. N.—-‘‘You will not worship idols ;| call ‘‘Our Father,’’? and whom that phrase 
then pray to the fire.’’ A.—‘‘Why not to/ does not fitly describe because he is so 
the water which will quench fire?’’ N.—| much more than that. Enforce the mutual 


‘* Be it so, pray to water.’’ A.—‘‘ But why | love and helpfulness which our common 
not to <a — which _— me reg ?’’ | brotherhood enjoins. 

N.— ‘‘ Well, then, pray to the clouds.’’ A. | 

—‘* Why not to Ps Poa which drives the| _ For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings.— 
clouds before it?”? N—" Then pray to the What is the second commandment as the 
a ee a a Pe pray to any of these Jews number them? Relation in_ their 
but in the Creator who made them.”’ On thought between worshiping idols and other 
another occasion, as Abraham saw the sun wg a gee gg eal hewn 
rise, he was filled with wonder and thought, | S75) DOO% 1) Ci. IX. SS 
“Surely the sun is God, the Creator.’ But I don’t know whether there is a God or 
when the sun went down in the west, he re-|"°t”’ belong to the language of the eight- 
Gected “The Anthor of creation can not | Ce™ta or the nineteenth century? Religious 
set.’ Then the moon rose and he said, | Sigtificance of the scientist’s expectation 
“This must be God. and all the stars are | that all the chemical elements may be 
his host.” But the moon set also and the |¢Ventually reduced to one. Of Spencer's 
sun appeared again. ‘Then he said, “‘ These derivation of his philosophy from the one 
bodies are no gods, for they obey law; | | principle, the eekegeanggog) force. 7 

will worship Him whose laws they obey.”’| For Preparation.—See “AN atural History 
Thus men gradually came to see that the |0/ Zhetsm”’ in Hedge's * Ways of th 
various objects and forces that they had|-Spirit,;’’ Fiske’s ‘‘ Idea of God; Clodd’s 
“ Childhood of the World,” ch. xxx111. and 


long years of estrangement. He had ‘e Sede 
become a rich man, but she had lost If you have @ 


7 ' 
all—first her property and home ‘COLD or COUCH, : 


through the misfortune of her hus- acute or leading to 


band, and then her husband himself : CONSUMPTION, 


in her need, her brother had refused 
to help her. ‘‘Why did she marry SCoTT’s 


such a dolt?’’ he had said in his sel- 
fishness, and then forgot all about her 

OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


needs. Now they had met again, and 
under the softening influences of the 
little girl’s artless wish for her mother 
he saw his own unkindness. 

cc . ’) . > - 

; Susie, he said with a trembling an SIE An@ bOn4 
voice, ‘‘has it come tothis? Come is SURE CURB FOR IT. 
with me and leave all this want and | mnis preparation contains the stimula- 

. . . tin roperties oO 18 ypophosp 
misery behind. We will gO the old sal P sd Nerssegian Cod Liver Oil, Used 

i by physicians all the world over. It is as 

home where we played as children, and OT poelble ac milk. ‘Three times us efficn- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 

Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 


never be separated again.”’ 
Then they went out again under the all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 

stary sky, brother and sister hand in CONSUMPTION, 
Scroful]a, and as a Flesh Producer 


hand, leading the surprised and happy 
little girl, whose unselfish wish for her there is nothing like $GOTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 


mother’s happiness had led to its own profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
fulfilment, and whenever the happy induce you to accept a substitute. 
brother sees a shooting-star with its)“ >stss-==t-"-o-™e>r= 
silvery light, he murmurs to himself, TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 
‘It was a beautiful thought, a beauti- on all moneys sent ea comand retain 
ful thought,’’ and that night is conse- 


the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; 
we send you one halt the profits; 8and 10 rcent. net 


| t-class ity. Write for in- - 
ere re ne See Peer iat erence pve, Aros 
ANNA I. PARKER. | MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS,Tacoma, WASH. 
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44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 


rusiceantgearrce: WASHINGTOR, 


Send stamp to Eshelman,. Liewellva & Co. . Seattle. Wash. 
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Ioan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A, MARTIN. Attorney. 
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The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W.G, Gannett. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. < e 
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Aunoungements, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 


—_—_———— 


One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $t.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00" 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 


with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 


’ 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we | 


return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new supscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. , 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell's LIBERTY AND 
Lire, a volume of seventeen bright and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals and religion. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MaRTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00. 

For $1.00 we will send UNItTy one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D.. 353 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which ts $1.50. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s Data oF Eruics, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. ‘The publishers’ 
price for the book aloze is $1 50, our price 75 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
PormMs. by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY's readers. , 

For $1.00 and 15 cent. extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Hale and friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


A PERSONAL WORD TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


You will receive within a few days an en- 


‘HE LAWS OF | 


velope from us inclosing with two or three | 


book circulars FIVE COUPONS PRINTED ON 
COLORED CARDBOARD, which with your sig- 
nature will give five of your friends an op- 


portunity to try UNITY a year at half price. | 


Will you not help UNITy and do a service 
to your friends by placing these coupons 
where they will be used? There are three 
good ways to use them. 


The easiest way if you can spare $2.50 1s to | 
fillout the coupons yourself and make a | 
present of Unity to your friends for a year. | 


The easiest way if you can mol spare $2.50 
is to countersign the five coupons and in- 
close them in the first five letters you write. 

The hardest way, which 1s also naturally 
the best way, is to call on five people who 
ought to take UNITy, tell them aboutit, and 


induce them to send fifty cents through you. | 
If yousend the $2.50 for five new names | 


we will do what we can to reciprocate by 
taking your renewal for only 50 cents instead 
of a dollar. This part of the offer holds 
good for january only, but the coupons are 
good until used. 


/ 


Perhaps you can use more than five, if so, 


write us and we will send you more. 

One word before closing—will you please 
look at your address label. 
1,’91 or anything earlier, then your dollar 
for the current year is due and should be sent 
us. Another dollar with it will bring you 
the new book, ‘‘ The Genius of Galilee,’ 


| 


If it reads Jan. | 


which if sent for alone would cost you $1.50. | 


Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


! 


We have an inch electrotyped advertise- | 


ment of UNiITty which we should like to 
place in every local paper that will give us 
the space in return for a copy of UNITY one 
year. Wedonot ask the editor to send us 
his paper. regularly, we simply ask him to 
give his word that he will iusert the adver- 
tisement at least twenty times during the 
year, in good position, in whatever issues he 
can best spare the space. 


A Map of the United States. 


_ A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 


office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON | 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free | 


on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 

For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the 
undersigned. P.S. EUSTIS, 

Gen’'l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R.R. 
Chicago, Il. 


——_— —-——- 
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An Extended Popularity —Brown’s Bronchial | 


Troches have been before the public many years. 
For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
they have been proved-reliable. Sold only in boxes. 
Price 25 cents. 


“The God of Civilization.” 
Pittock, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Chicago. 


By Mrs. M. A. 
EUREKA Pus. Co., 
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FOR 4 DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


A book for 
THE LAWS OF HEREDITY every wife and 
mother, Cloth, 383 large pages, $1.00 by mail. 
CHARLES H. KKRR & CO. , Pubs. , 135 Dearborn Bi-, Chicago. 


q o@s%-Most Perfect Made&29 © 


A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
Superior to every other known. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
Palatable and Wholesome. 
No other bakine vowder does such work. 


‘Fhe humble receive advantage.the self 
Sufficient suffer loss’ = If you will 

SEIN UTOnROD Ay DG 
it will pay you to 


wae wie ) 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEFW YORK 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE @ 


Cook Book Free’ 


Over 300 Pages. 
Several Hundred Illustrations. 


Ata great expense th publish rs of this book procured a vast num- 
ber of recipes from practicai housewives living in every part of the 
United States, and out of 20,000 Recipes the best were selected 
by competent ladies, and over 300,000 copies of this cook 
hook were sold. The edition for Is¥i has been greatly improved by 
wdding the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive cook- 
ing schools. Several hundred illustrations have also been added 
at great expense, making it the most complete and best illustrated 
cook book ever published. The result is an admirably condensed vol- 
ume of recipes for everyday, arranged for practical use, 


Among its Points of Excellence are the Following Topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers, Neces- 
sary Kitchen Utensils, Suggestions and Recipes for 
Soups, Fish, Poultry, Game, Meats, Salads, Sauces, 
Catsups and Relishes, Breakfast and Tea Dishes, 
Vegetables, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings,Cakes, 
‘ustards, Desserts. Cookies, Fritters, etc. Also 
for Preserves, Beverages and Candies; Cooker 
for the Sick; Bills of Fare for Family Dinners, Hol- 

ay Dinners, Parties, Picnics,Teas, Luncheons, etc. 
A Table of Weights and measeress Chapters on the va- 
rious departments of Household Management and Work. 


It is the Latest, Best and Most Practical Cook Book Pub- 
lished, more nearly Meeting the Wants of American 
Homes than any other, and would be cheap at $1.00. 


To introduce the popular household journal, the Lap Home 
COMPANION, into thousands of new homes, the publishers o 


3 Months Trial for Only (5 cts., 
AND A COPY OF THE COOK BOOK FREE. 
THE LADIES HOME COMPANION is a large popular 16-page journal, published twice a 


. month, and gives information about those things which la- 
dies particularly wish to know, and is mostly written by ladies. Original or Selected Stories by em-. 
inent authors are found in each issue. A special feature is the varie y of departments, each of which is 
condnicted by a special editor. It gives the latest Fashions, arranged for practical use ; timely hints to 
Housekeepers ; cheering and helpful talks with Motherss valuable information for lovers of 
Flowers; a pretty and pleasant page for pretty and pleasant children. All handsomely illustrated. 


When you send 15 cents for three months trial subscription to th 
To Get the Cook Book Free )*"°". "9", | ubscription to’ the 
ME COMPANION 
end it will be mailed, postpaid. Address letters plainly to ~ YOu SHES alate Chat you Want the Ceek Seok. 


LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa: 
R HEREDITY FROM GOD THE SAILING, OF KING. LAF, 


ELL, is an epoch 

marking book. The proofs of evolution rother- 

on. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, 

vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 

_ sO subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 

bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. cents by mail. 


Not only musical but full of tho t andd 
fancy.— hiladelphia Record. - _— 


in popular and readable shape. with its appli- 


cations to morals and religion. These applications | 
are further carried out in the author's latest book. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Ou: 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we wil] 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00. 


A special paper edition of Liberty and Life will “The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
_be sent free to any one o—ing, $1.00 for a new | 00k oe ae, a —, preates ) oreo 8 nd, and the 
yearly subscription to our liberal religious 4 > met i Bhan ened gp y, Showing great 
weekly, UNITY. | — oe a. moginesce — sportive play of fancy.— 


. , Puhs. . 175 FN nets a eee e e Chliaeen 
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“ARLES H, — We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 


dimensions that has an 


FUUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, +‘What 
is it to be a Christian?” by Jenkin Lidyd Jones 
Parker's *Transien, and Permanent” and Emer | 
son's Divinity Sehool Address. All for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CONMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage, . 


i175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


avery. inthe wena of erent pot, nam ene 
ve J e work of a and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration, “ ti Commer. | 


' 


ARE YOU AFRAID 


New Idea? 


y so, don't read the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


It heralds the emancipation of man and woman 

from industrial, religious and sexual vassalage. 

Every phase in the ferment of modern thought 
is presen din this weekly radical magazine. 

Send fora sample copy, in which we offer you 
such premiums as ‘‘MARK TWAIN’S WORKS,” 
“WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF MAMMALIA,”’ 
(weight, six pounds, and over 500 illustrations)*‘a 
desirable 


COMBINATION OFFER, 
With the ARENA, COSMOPOLITAN, ete. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The most fearless periodical published. 


| 


' 


in the United States, all of the 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, evitor. 


$2.00 for fifty-two weeks, $1.00 for twenty-six weeks 
60 cents for thirteen weeks 


All free-thought and social reform books. Send 
for lists. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO, 


KH \Worren st., [Rew Yorkr. 
VASELINE., 
FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 


Ollowing articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... .t1o0cts 


_ One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘* 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... 15 “ 

| One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice ......10" 

One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented ... . 10 “' 

_ One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘' 

One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline . —" 
$1.10 


| 
' 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled uith our name because you will certain- 
ly receive an tmitation which has istile or no value. 


Chesebroucgh Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 
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WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! Tue Urion S1anau? 


Well, well, well! That is #/ae way to 
yet indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's l'eEm. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do Not Fail to Buy 


Tim’s Fairy Tales 


One of the sweetest things written for children. 


| Beautifully illustrated. 


’ 
; 


Price, postpaid, - 75¢. 


‘Lily Publishing House, 


161 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 


ROBERT BROWNING SAYS °5,0%° 
BROWNING’S WOMEN, BY MARY E. BURT: 


“T thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best portions of my works,” 

BROWNINC'S WOMEN, by Mary E. Burt, author 
of the well-known book ‘Literary Landmarks,” isa vol- 
ume of most interesting critical essays on the women of 
Robert Browning’s poems. Cloth, gilt top, 236 8.81.00 
by mail @Miss Burt's SEED THOUGHTS FROM 

ROWWNINC is @ dainty little parchment covered 
book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth- 
day card. 25 cents by mail; five for one dollar. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs... 175 Dearborn St, . 


“SHOW US THE FATHER” t 
THE FAITH OF FAITHS rodnoations 
Six Sermons by Six Authors. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, - -  - 

The Fullnessof God, - ss 


The UnityofGod, - - - n,. aee, . M. Simmons. 
Tne Revelation of God, i eye J. W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics a. ie - ©. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, - LI. Jones. 


No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 

3.50. Order for the holidays. cua RLES HN. KERR & Co., 
ublishers, 175 Dearborn &trect. Chicaeo. TIlinola. 


can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 

nners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space vo explain here. Ful! 
information FREK. "PRR UE A ad., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


HINA DECORATING. 


Mrs. E.N.H. CONGER. 
Lessons from 9g to 12 and 1 to 4. 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 


PENSIONS OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. — 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 


tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
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